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NOTICE TO MEMBERS 


taken advantage of the 1960 Bulb Offer 
vou through the Special Insert in the May- 


Have vou 
presented to 


June 1960 issue of The Garden Journal ? 


Your order should reach the Garden not later than 
July 25, 1960. If vou have not already mailed it, please 
do so at once, using the order blank provided on pages 
104G and 104H of the Special Insert. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


During the next several months, the Museum and 
Administration Building will be rehabilitated. The Li- 
brary, Herbarium, and Administrative staffs are tempo- 
rarily quartered in the Research-Laboratory and the Snuff 
Mill, while contractors renovate the heating, plumbing 
and electrical installations, replace the antiquated elevator 
with a modern self-service one, and make other necessary 
repairs. 


This work will disrupt normal operations to some 
extent; but the grounds will be open daily, and members 
of the Garden and the general public will be served bv 
mail and telephone. These improvements, long overdue, 
will facilitate operations in the future, accommodate the 
staff more efhciently and comfortably, restore the appear- 


ance of the building, and improve service generally. 


NEW MEMBERS 


The New York Botanical Garden is always happy 
to add to its membership. If vou have a relative or friend 
who might enjoy the privileges to which membership en- 
titles him, please send his name and address to Mrs. E. 
Kene, Membership Secretary, The New York Botanical 
Garden, Bronx Park, New York 58, New York. Mrs. Kene 
will mail literature and a membership application to him. 
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YEW TREES AND VINEYARDS 


OF CROTON POINT 


With a History of the Area, Horticultural and Otherwise 


Dr. Fulling is editor and publisher of The 
Botanical Review, and Honorary Curator of 
The New York Botanical Garden. 


pPROXIMATELY thirty-five miles 
A north ot the Statue of Liberty and 
projecting south-westwardly about two 
and a half miles into the Hudson River 
sa peninsula known as “Croton Point.” 
The outer half of it, up to half a mile 


‘n width and with a shore line of some 


four miles, is administered by the West- 
chester County Recreation Commission 
as a haven.of refuge—with camping, 
boating, picnicking, swimming, and 
playground facilities — for thousands 
who seek momentary escape every sum- 
mer from the ever increasing conges- 
tion of metropolitan living. At other 
seasons—spring, autumn, and winter— 
the area is occasionally visited by ama- 
teur ornithologists, interested not only 
in the challenging and elusive vireos 
and warblers of migration seasons, but 
also in the bald eagles that may at times 
be seen on ice floes in the river or in 
tree tops on the Point. 

It was on two such midwinter vis- 
its, In vain as tar as eagles were con- 
cerned, that my attention was attracted 
by four unusually large English yew 
trees on the open, windswept plateau 
of the Point, perhaps five hundred feet 
trom its outer extremity and seventy- 
five feet above the river. The trunk of 
one of the trees is eight feet in cir- 
cumterence, those of the others only a 
foot or two less; all are at least thirty 
feet tall and in excellent health, with 
dense foliage and beautifully shaped con- 
ical crowns, despite the completely hol- 
low interior of the largest one. Equally 
impressive is their smooth, thick, and 
slightly shaggy brown bark, not hard 
and flinty as on an aged maple or oak, 
but slightly compressible like the tread 
on a pneumatic tire. Uhree of the trees 
stand within a short semicircular bend 
at the outermost point of the road on 
the peninsula; the fourth is across the 
road. My dubious identification of them 
all as English yews (Taxus baccata), 
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not Japanese (7°. cuspidata), was con- 
firmed by Dr. George Lawrence, Di- 
rector of The Bailey Hortorium, Cor- 
nell University, to whom a specimen 
of the foliage of each tree was sent. 
Although the tree outside the bend in 
the road differs from the others in 
having somewhat pendulous instead of 
stiff, erect, or horizontal branchlets 
and in not having foliage of a tufted 
aspect, they all display, as Dr. Law- 
rence pointed out in his reply, the 
three salient distinguishing features of 
English yews, namely, gradually acumi- 
nate instead of abruptly pointed leaves 
and obtuse un-keeled instead of acute 
keeled winter bud-scales. 

How old are these yews and who 
planted them, these trees that grow 
wild only in Europe, North Africa, and 
western Asia? English yews are com- 
monly handled in this country by nur- 
series today, but specimens of this size 
are rare. Had they, therefore, been im- 
ported from Europe for this particular 
spot before their kind was in the Amer- 
ican nursery trade? 

After permission to do so had been 
obtained from the Superintendent of the 
Westchester Park Commission, a calcu- 
lated estimate of one hundred to one 
hundred and ten years was made for the 
trees by counting the growth rings on 
an increment boring extracted trom one 
ot them by R. R. Fenska, Dendrologist 
of the Bartlett Tree Expert Co., White 
Plains, New York. Mr. Fenska is a 
frequent visitor at the Garden and the 
author of the well-known ‘TREE—Ex- 
PERTS MANUAL, that is now in its fifth 
edition. 

A Swedish increment borer was pro- 
vided by Mr. Fenska, an instrument 
which, by being forcefully hand-screw- 
ed into the trunk of a tree, enables one 
to extract a core of wood, three-eighths 
of an inch in diameter and up to eight- 
een inches long, on which growth rings 
can be counted and annual diameter in- 
crements compared. In this manner a 
ten-inch fragmented core was  with- 
drawn from the tree pictured with this 


article. By sandpapering the tragments, 
seventy-seven distinct growth rings were 
revealed ; an additional fifteen years were 
estimated for the innermost portion of 
core on which the rings were indistinct. 
The boring was made about four and 
a half feet above ground level, and if 
five to ten years are allowed for the 
tree to have attained that height, the 
estimated age of one hundred to one 
hundred and ten years is obtained. ‘The 
other three trees, being of similar size, 
are probably of the same age. How old 
they all were when planted there is not 
revealed by any record, but they cer- 
tainly originated as seedlings somewhere, 
about the time that Harriet Beecher 
Stowe was writing Uncle Tom’s Cabin 
(1850-1852), that is, before the Amer- 
ican Civil War. 

Who was living on the Point at 
that time and who could have been in- 
terested in planting English yew trees 
on an exposed windswept plateau ex- 
tending nearly halfway across the Hud- 
son River? The answer was easily de- 
termined by consulting published ac- 
counts and other records in the library 
of the Westchester County Historical 
Society, and in so doing, an interesting 
history of the area—geologically, politi- 
cally, horticulturally—was revealed. Let 
us make a long story of it by beginning 
between fifty thousand and one hun- 
dred thousand years ago. 


(SEOLOGY 

At some point in that relatively re- 
cent past, geologically speaking, the last 
great glacial blanket that had previous- 
ly extended, in this area at least, as far 
south as Long Island had retreated up 
the Hudson Valley until its recession 
was temporarily halted by climatic con- 
ditions over a long interval that brought 
about a balance between formation and 
southward movement of ice, on the one 
hand, and melting of the ice on the 
other. The result was the formation of 
a terminal moraine for the Hudson 
Valley lobe of the glacier, and that 
moraine, or terminal dump of materials 































































carried by the glacial waters, became 
the beginning ot Croton Point, which 
today projects so anomalously halfway 
across the Hudson River from an other- 
wise unindented shoreline. The moraine 
dammed the river, and clays from north 
of Croton Point were deposited in pond- 
ed water. That, however, was not all 
that was going on at the time. A few 
miles to the east another stream, known 
today as the “Croton River,” was carry- 
ing water from the same melting glacier 
and discharging it into the same Hud- 
son River in the neighborhood ot Cro- 
ton Point. Carrying more water at that 
time than now, it poured sand, gravel, 
and rock into the Hudson, upon and 
in front of the moraine, building it 
ever higher. The Point is thus the re- 
mains of a delta built in the deep Hud- 
son estuary by the Croton River im- 
mediately after the recession of the ice 
front while the region was one hundred 
and twenty feet lower, or the water 
level was much higher than it is now. 
The outermost parts, composed of Cro- 
ton River deposits on top of clay brought 
down the greater valley, probably ex- 
tended at one time much farther than 
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now, but were subsequently cut down 
by shifting of the Croton River and 
carried out into the Hudson. Striae up- 
on many exposed rock surfaces and im- 
mense boulders scattered over the pen- 
insula constitute mute evidence today 
ot the glacial forces that built up the 
Point. Most of the rocks are granite, 
brought from Massachusetts and New 
Hampshire, while conglomerates with 
shell fossils came from across the river. 

Other geological interpretations ot 
the Point may difter trom the ftore- 
going in certain details, but the history 
as stated here so briefly is sufhciently 
accurate for present purposes. 


PRE- NINETEENTH-CENTURY HISTORY 

The first people to inhabit Croton 
Point were the Kitchewan Indians, a 
subtribe of the Mohegans. Vhey called 
the projection “Senasqua, a term prob- 
ably derived from their word “‘Wanas- 
qua,” meaning a “point.’’ At times it 
was known to them 
chal.” ‘Che chief, or sachem, ot the 


also as ‘“‘Senas- 


Kitchewans bore a name which meant 


‘The Wind” and was pronounced *‘Ke- 
noten,” 


‘“Knoten.’ and “Noten.” It 


One of the four English 
yews, with an esti- 
mated age of one 
hundred and ten years, 
still thriving on 

Croton Point as evi- 
dence of horticultural 
interests in the early 
nineteenth century by 
Dr. Richard T. Under- 
hill who became prom- 
inent as a viticulturist, 
manufacturer, and 
dispenser of wines and 
as president of the 
Westchester County 
Agricultural Society. 








was Kenoten’s River that had built up 
their Senasqua, a name which, by php. 
netic transcription on the tongues 9 
early European settlers, became “Cro. 
ton River.’ To the Point, itself. as We 
shall later note, the name “Croton” 
was not applied until the early pipe. 
teenth century. 

The first white men to behold Senas. 
qua may have been the Florentine nay. 
gator Giovanni da Verrazano and his 
men, 152+ preceded Henry: 
Hudson into New York Bay by nearly 
a hundred years and who may have 


who in 


sailed up the river. History heaps more 
laurels, however, on the Englishmen, 
sailing a Dutch vessel, and his Dutch 
crew of eighteen or twenty men, who 
anchored their fifty - eight - foot - long 
‘Half Moon” on October 1, 1609, of 
Verplanck’s Point according to one his. 
torian; according to another, in Croton 
Bay itself, probably where reeds, mead- 
ows, and railroad yards today dominate 
the landscape. ‘he palisades along the 
river that was ever after to bear his 
name, the wigwams on Senasqua, and 
the Highlands north of them probably 
provided a week’s outing tor Hudson 
and his men such as he was not to enjoy 
again, for two years later he perished 
as the result of mutiny, after having 
discovered Hudson Bay in his quest for 
a Northwest Passage. 

The first white owner of Senasqua 
was Cornelius van Bursum, ot New 
York City, who bought it from the In- 
dians in 1682; it may have been he who 
paid a bottle.of rum and twelve blankets 
for the land, a sale price for it recorded 
in historical accounts, without the name 
of the buyer. A year or two thereafter 
he sold it to Stephanus Van Cortlandt, 
the wealthy merchant of New York, 
whose family name is intimately asso- 
ciated with the early history of the 
metropolis. 

Stephanus (born in 1643 in New 
York City) was the eldest of seven 
children of an illustrious father who 
served in many public capacities, in- 
cluding that of burgomeister, or mayor, 
of New Amsterdam almost uninterrup- 
tedly from 1655 until the English con- 
quest in 1664. Stephanus and his broth- 
er Jacobus, the youngest child (born 
1658), were the progenitors of all the 
Van Cortlandts of subsequent genera- 
tions. Jacobus was the founder of the 
vounger or Yonkers branch of the fam- 
ily, whose prominence in the affairs of 
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New York City became perpetuated in 
the name of Van Cortlandt Park and 
‘a the manorial home that still stands 
as a museum In Yonkers. Stephanus was 
the founder of the so-called elder Van 
Cortlandt branch and served in many 
noteworthy public capacities under Eng- 
lish rule until his death in 1700. In 
1677. when, at the age of thirty-four, 
he was appointed mayor of New York, 
Stephanus received from Governor An- 
dros a license authorizing him to ac- 
quire such lands “‘on the east side of 
Hudson’s River” as “have not yet been 
purchased of the Indyan proprietors...” 
He began to carry out this privilege in 
1683 by purchasing Verplanck’s Point 
(see accompanying map) and then ac- 
quired other parcels from Indians or 
from whites who had obtained title 
from the local aborigines. ‘The purchase 
of Senasqua from Van Bursum, already 
mentioned, was part of this land ac- 
quisition. 

In keeping with the colonial regula- 
tion ot the time, Colonel Stephanus ob- 
tained a license in 1692 to purchase In- 
dian property also elsewhere, this time 
on Long Island, and with that privilege 
he acquired a long and narrow estate 
of 1.206 acres at Islip, extending eight 
miles north from Great South Bay. 
The year in which a manorial patent 


covering this land was obtained trom 
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William III, King of England, and 
signed by Colonel Benjamin Fletcher, 
Governor of New York, Van Cort- 
landt built a manor house on it and 
named the estate “Sagtikos Manor” in 
keeping with the Indian name “‘Saghte- 
koos’’; to the local colonists it was 
known as ““Appletreeneck.’’ Van Cort- 
landt soon tired of Sagtikos, however, 
and he disposed of the property, for his 
opulence permitted him to exercise his 
preference for the banks of the Hudson. 
where he continued to acquire land. 

In 1697, after Van Cortlandt’s hold- 
ings aggregated 87,713 acres on both 
sides of the Hudson, the whole was con- 
solidated, by royal letters patent from 
Governor Fletcher and the Crown, into 
the Lordship and Manor of Cortlandt. 
xcept tor two strips of land totaling 
twenty-one hundred acres above Ver- 
planck’s Point, which neither Stephanus 
nor his heirs ever acquired, the Man- 
or covered the whole of Westchester 
County to Putnam County, along the 
Hudson from the glacial moraine and 
Croton River north to the Highlands, 
and twenty miles due east to the Con- 
necticut line. As a private holding it 
was exceeded only by the first and larg- 
est of the patroonships in New York, 
that of the absentee proprietor Van 
Rensselaer, whose domain, Rensselaers- 
wick, covered almost all of the present- 
day counties of Albany, Rensselaer, and 
Columbia. Stephanus Van Cortlandt 
died at the early age of fifty-seven, only 
three and a half years after the issuance 
of his manorial grant. 

It was probably in 1683 that Steph- 
anus Van Cortlandt began to construct 
his manor house on the north shore of 
the Croton River where it entered Cro- 
ton Bay. Through Rockefeller philan- 
thropy this historic mansion has been 
restored and opened to the public with- 
in the past year. It is an example of fine 
living in the days when a wealthy mer- 
chant of New York City built his place 
of retirement in the wilderness of peace- 
ful Indian territory, far away from the 
congestion of eighteenth-century New 
York City. In those days a ferry across 
the Croton River provided the only 
means of avoiding a wide detour to the 


Left. R. R. Fenska, of the Bartlett Tree Expert 
Co., extracts an increment boring from the 
tree pictured on page 126. 


The trunk of one of the other trees, display- 
ing the slightly shaggy nature of the bark 
in advanced age, is pictured at right. 


north shore, where the mansion still 
stands. A drawbridge near the Van 
Cortlandt house, which allowed river 
steamboats of moderate size to pass, 
was not constructed until 1865. ‘Today 
a modern and at times congested high- 
way traverses a bridge over the river 
and passes the entrance to the grounds 
ot the restoration, entry into which pro- 
vides a delightful escape from the swirl- 
ing trafhce outside the gate. 

In 1671, while Stephanus Van Cort- 
landt was still a prosperous merchant 
in New York City and a dozen years 
betore he began to acquire his manor- 
ial domain in upper Westchester, his 
sister Sophia married Andreas Teller, 
another New York merchant. In 1683, 
according to one historian and as al- 
ready mentioned in this article, Steph- 
anus bought Senasqua from Cornelius 
van Bursum, and shortly thereafter 
Sophia obtained possession of it. His- 
torical accounts which | examined mere- 
ly state that Stephanus was instrumen- 
tal in his sister's acquiring the land; if 
he actually bought the land, the con- 
clusion is that he either gave or sold it 
to his sister. In contradiction, I have 
been intormed, but leave it for someone 
else to confirm or deny, that a deed 
transterring the land direct from van 
Bursum to the Tellers can be seen in 
the Westchester County Court House. 











Whichever way the land was con- 
veyed, gradually, thereafter, the lovely 
Indian name Senasqua became only a 
memory, and for a hundred years or 
more, through the American Revolu- 
tion, the area was known as “Teller’s 
Point,” a name which appears on some 
maps of today. 

Andreas and Sophia ‘Teller appear 
not to have lived on the Point because 
every reference, at least to very early 
white settlers there, is to William and 
Sarah Teller; the relationship is not 
revealed. At any rate, Sarah survived 
her husband, and the land was known 
also as “Sarah’s Point.”’ 

Between the acquisition of Senasqua 
by Van Cortlandt and the close of the 
eighteenth century, the Point was the 
site of social and political events of 
local interest far beyond the scope of 
this article. One event, however, merits 
attention, for it concerned the treason 
of Benedict Arnold. On the evening of 
September 20, 1780, Major Andre, co- 
conspirator in the plot, went on board 
the British ship of war “Vulture,” 
which had lain some days a little above 
Teller’s Point in Haverstraw Bay. He 
had gone to Dobb’s Ferry trom New 
York on horseback and was being row- 
ed up the Hudson to the ship, when a 
barge-load of sailors from the “Vul- 
ture’ rowed to the Croton shore to 
reconnoitre and to ascertain whether 
the land was in the hands of the Whigs 
or the Tories. —I'wo Croton men were 
making cider on land at the time, armed 
with muskets for protection against the 
“Cowboys” and “Skinners,” two ma- 
rauding bands of hoodlums that put 
fear and trembling into the peaceful 
colonists of the neighborhood. Spying 
the boat, they fired upon it, and the 
seamen retreated to the “Vulture.” Not 
satishied with their miniature victory, 
the cider-makers, one of them a negro 
who had served in General Van Cort- 
landt’s Westchester militia, aroused the 
neighbors who assembled horses and 
harness. Thus they were able before 
nightfall to hasten up the Post Road 
and out the King’s Ferry Road to the 
little fort on Verplanck’s Point under 
Colonel Livingston. 

Their story, related to the Colonel, 
resulted in their returning with a four- 
pounder; before daybreak the cannon 
was concealed on the Point under cover 
of the underbrush and within firing 
range of the “Vulture.” In the semi- 
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darkness before dawn, a flash and a 
roar startled the British marines trom 
their slumber, and the first shot of the 
cannon splintered a spar of the war- 
ship. A return shot from the “Vulture”’ 
lodged in an oak tree, where it re- 
mained for more than half a century, 
until the tree, which had become de- 
cayed, was cut down. 

In the meantime, according to one 
historian, 


“Major André had been rowed ashore 
before midnight and had arrived already at 
Joshua Smith’s ‘treason house’ above Haver- 
straw. History says that he was much agi- 
tated when he heard the echo of heavy firing 
down around Teller’s Point, but he was too 
far away to see the “Vulture” had weighed 
anchor and disappeared down the river 
around the Point. The Croton army hitched 
the heavy farm horses to the light artillery 
and went home to brag about how they had 
licked the English navy. But they were 
wholly unaware that they had thwarted 
Arnold and André. It was davs, even, be- 
fore they learned of the treason plot.” 


The American action on this occasion 
was probably the main factor in Ar- 
nold’s decision that Andre should re- 
turn to New York City by land, a de- 
cision that led to the latter’s capture 
and to the revelation of the infamous 
conspiracy. 


NINETEENTH CENTURY HISTORY 

In the first vears of the nineteenth 
century three Underhill brothers — 
Abraham, Joshua and Robert — were the 
owners of a flour and grist mill. It was 
near covered Quaker Bridge on the 
New York-Albany Post Road over the 
lower Croton River, at the head ot 
navigation on that stream and about 
three-quarters of a mile below the pres- 
ent Croton Dam. They were descend- 
ants of the famous pre-Revolutionary 
Captain John Underhill, who had come 
to America from England in 1630, and 
they had bought the land in 1792 from 
Pierre Van Cortlandt, the eminent 
grandson of Stephanus. It was one of 
these brothers, as we shall soon note, 
who was responsible tor the yew trees 
of this account; and two descendants 
of this son who provided data for this 
article. 

Robert and Abraham attended to 
the milling operations, while the third 
brother, Joshua, residing in New York 
City, was the exchange member of the 
firm, operating under the name Joshua 
Underhill & Company, Flour Mer- 
chants. The firm did not depend on 
local farmers for grain, although they 
did some neighborhood milling, but ob- 


tained the bulk of their raw materia] 
from New York City and sold mog 
of their produce there. For some vears 
both supplies and products were carried 
by a two-masted, flat-bottomed “Perr 
Auger,” as a Dutch schooner was cal]. 
ed, ‘of which the owner, Captain. su- 
percargo, pilot, and boss stevedore” wag 
no less a person than Cornelius Vander. 
bilt of Staten Island. He piloted his 
boat on high tide up the Croton River 
to the mill, and returned with flour on 
a later tide. 

In 1841, after half a century of op. 
eration, the Underhill brothers discop. 
tinued milling, partly because of short. 
age ot water power in times of drought, 
but primarily because in early January 
of that year a great flood of water and 
ice broke through the first Croton Dam 
at Pines bridge. he flood carried away 
not only the Underhill mill, but also 
nearly every tarmhouse in the lower 
valley. Croton Bay, because of the sand 
and debris deposited in it by this cata- 
clysm, was closed to use by barges and 
sloops, and navigability of the Croton 
tor Hudson River vessels was a thing 
of the past. 

In 1804 one of the brothers, Robert, 
who was born in nearby Yorktown in 
1761 and had a home in the gorge of 
the lower Croton River, bought most 
of the nearly two hundred and _ fifty 
acres of ‘Teller’s Point in two parcels: 
the greater part from Elijah Morgan 
who had acquired it only tour years 
previously from the ‘Tellers; the other 
part, a farm, from Robert McCord, 
the husband or son of one of the twin 
granddaughters of the ‘Tellers. ‘I'welve 
acres at the south end of the Point 
were not included in the Robert Under- 
hill purchase. ‘hey were lated acquired 
by his son Richard, the Underhill who 
planted the yews. Robert, the father, 
soon sold his share in the mill on the 
Croton, long before the disastrous flood, 
and became avery prosperous farmer on 
the Point, the first to start cultivation 
of ordinary farm crops there. More 
than a hundred years before, Van Cort- 
landt’s acquisition of the peninsula re- 
sulted in gradual replacement of the 
Indian name “‘Senasqua” by ““Teller’s 
Point”; now transfer of the land to 
the Underhill dynasty gradually re- 
placed ‘“Teller’s Point’? by “Croton 
Point.” 

Wars have always provided markets 
for certain crops or manufactured prod- 
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The Van Cortlandt Mansion in Van Cortlandt 
Park was occupied by members of the Van 
Cortlandt family for almost a century and a 
half. Acquired by the City of New York in 
1999, it is now a@ museum open daily to 

the public. 


ucts, and profits for those who could 
furnish them. So it was with the War 
of 1812 when it interfered with the 
supply of southern watermelons to the 
food markets of New York City. Other 
northern farmers also very likely took 
advantage of the demand for these de- 
lectable fruits, but Robert Underhill, 
for one, devoted as many as eighty acres 
on Croton Point to cultivating them. 
Apparently, the metropolitan distribu- 
tors sent their boats up the river to 
carry Underhill’s melons to the big 
city, or middlemen served as intermedi- 
aries, for there are reports that as many 
as six vessels at one time waited in the 
Hudson for the crop to ripen. 

About the time that he was raising 
these succulent morsels, Robert Under- 
hill began planting Newtown Pippin 
apples. Within a few years the Pippins 
were fruiting so well that some visitors 
persuaded Robert to send them abroad. 
He did so, and it was the beginning of 
an export trade. 

That was in the days when children 
cried for or rebelled against castor oil, 
and Underhill’s next business venture 
was an attempt to torture them further 
or satisfy their demands by raising pal- 
ma Christi plants, as castor oil plants 
were known at that time. John Hal- 
lock, of Egg Harbor, New Jersey, was 
the patentee of a process for pressing 
out and clarifying the oil in castor 
beans, and in September 1821, he con- 
tracted to set up a processing plant for 
Underhill. “he: business prospered for 
some years, but then parties in Ohio in- 
tringed on Hallock’s patent and manu- 
factured the oil on such a large scale 
as to overstock the market and reduce 
the price to such an extent that manu- 
facture of it on Croton Point was no 
longer profitable. 

Among the refugees from the French 
Revolution was wealthy and educated 
M. Parmentier, who settled in Brook- 
lyn at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century and planted a large garden 
with European grapes about his home. 
The garden later became a commercial 
nursery, and from it Robert Underhill 
obtained vines for a vineyard on Croton 
Point. But European grapes in America 
were destined to failure, being very sus- 
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ceptible to the ravages of Phylloxera, a 
plant louse, and to three kinds of fun- 
gal disease—black rot, downy mildew 
and powdery mildew. Underhill’s initial 
sortie into viticulture (1827) was, con- 
sequently, unsuccessful, but it launch- 
ed his clan into an enterprise that 
brought prominence to his two sons and 
a grandson, after resistant hybrids be- 
tween European and American grapes 
became available. ‘The grape industry 
of the Hudson River Valley thus began 
with Parmentier and the Underhills. 

After their father’s death in April, 
1829, that part of Croton which had 
belonged to him became vested in his 
two sons, Dr. Richard 1. and William 
A., who bought the land from the other 
three heirs in the family. Their respec- 
tive pieces of property on the Point 
were separated by a line defined in part 
by a row of pear trees on the east slope 
and three large chestnut trees on the 
top of the plateau. 

William, the younger son, who thus 
acquired one hundred and sixty - five 
acres on the north side of the Point, 
established a brick manufacturing busi- 
ness about 1830 and prospered in that 
enterprise. It was an enterprise that 
has had its counterparts elsewhere in 
the environs, even down to recent times 
in the well-known brick yards of Haver- 
straw across the river, and was based 
on the glacial clays deposited on the 
Croton Point moraine. About the same 
time that he began manufacturing brick, 
William set out vineyards. At first, for- 
eign varieties were planted; improved 
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native varieties were not yet available. 
The former did not succeed, and after 
a few years were replaced by the variety 
‘York Madeira’ which had originated 
at York, Pennsylvania. Then, when the 
‘Catawba’ and ‘Isabella’ grapes were 
introduced, they were grafted on ‘York 
Madeira’ and eventually covered about 
twenty-five acres of William’s prop- 
erty; his net proceeds from the sale of 
them, from 1860 to 1871, amounted to 
$33,360. ‘Catawba’ had originated in 
Maryland at some time before 1819, a 
hybrid between Vitis labrusca, the na- 
tive American grape, and /’. vinifera, 
the grape of history of the Old World. 
It was long the standard red grape in 
the markets of eastern North America, 
but partial susceptibility of the foliage 
and fruit to fungi eventually led to its 
decline. ‘Isabella,’ a product of the same 
parents, was obtained about 1816 by 
William Prince, the prominent nursery- 
man of Flushing, Long Island, and was 
one of the mainstays of early viticulture 
until it, too, was succeeded by better 
varieties. 

It is in Dr. Richard T. Underhill, 
William’s brother, that we finally en- 
counter the principal character in this 
historical account. He was born in 1802 
in the home occupied by the family on 
the Croton River before they acquired 
Teller’s Point. By the time he became 
prominent on the Point, he was an 
orthodox Quaker, bachelor, and retired 
physician who had discontinued his 
medical practice in New York City to 
take up residence on Croton Point. 
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Soon after his brother William had 
started grape culture, he followed suit, 
and eventually had more than fifty of 
his eighty-five acres under vines, attend- 
ed by a vinedresser from the Rhineland. 
He was apparently much more than a 
physician turned farmer, for before many 
years had passed, he became President 
of the Westchester County Agricultural 
Society, and in The Transactions of the 
American Institute of the City of New 
York for 1847 are twelve references 
to him as an agricultural authority. 
Among the local press notices of the 
esteem in which he was held was the 
following editorial in the Westchester 
Herald of Sing Sing on October 23, 


1849: 


“In the press of other matters last week, 
we neglected to acknowledge the receipt of 
a basket of the most delightful Isabella 
grapes from the Croton Point vineyard of 
Dr. R. T. Underhill, the indefatigable presi- 
dent of the County Agricultural Society. 
This favor is annually extended to us and is 
highly appreciated by us. Indeed, we feel 
it is a pleasure as well as a duty to com- 
mend the example of this enthusiastic culti- 
vator of the soil who devotes a considerable 
portion of his time and fortune to the im- 
provements of the products of agriculture. 
His variety of native grapes at the late fair 
attracted much attention. We hesitate not 
to say, according to our humble judgment 
in such matters, that his entire premises at 
Croton Point form altogether a model farm. 
We therefore recommend his system, as well 
as his enterprising public spirit, to the imi- 
tation of our farmers in all portions of the 
County.” 


Two years later the American Insti- 
tute’s medal was inscribed: Awarded to 
R. T. Underhill for the best display of 
native grapes, 1851. 

Richard’s grapes were sold mostly as 
fresh fruit in New York City, and the 
opening of the New York Central Rail- 
road in 1849 must have been a tremen- 
dous boon to his trade. Before that year, 
the produce of his vineyards had to be 
hauled by wagon; possibly boats served 
at times. Much of the crop was con- 
verted into communion wine at Croton 
Point and then conveyed to the metrop- 
olis. For storage he constructed sub- 
terranean wine cellars in the side of 
the plateau on the Point, cellars which 
have*been somewhat reconstructed in 
recent years and are now used by the 
County Recreation Commission for har- 
boring camp equipment. In the files of 
the Westchester County Historical So- 
ciety is an original copy of the 12-page, 
4. x 7-inch brochure which he issued in 
1866, a pamphlet entitled Croton Point 
Wines— The Pure Product of the 
Grape, Neither Drugged, Liquored, or 
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Watered, which informs us that he had 
a depot at No. 7 Clinton Hall, corner 
of 8th Street, between Broadway and 
4th Avenue, New York, for marketing 
the produce from his fifty acres. 

This pamphlet informed the public 
that: 


“The vineyards from which these wines 
are produced are over fifty acres in extent 
and are located about thirty miles above 
New York City upon Croton Point, a penin- 
sula nearly surrounded by the water of the 
Hudson River, with the broad bay of Haver- 
straw above, the Croton on the East, and the 
Tappan Zee below, rendering the locality 
one peculiarly adapted to growing the grape 
in its highest perfection. The Point where 
the vineyards are located is about sixty feet 
above the water, with a soil some twenty- 
two feet in depth and entirely of a mineral 
formation, being composed of granite, gneiss, 
hornblend, ising-glass and silex, with a 
small mixture of oyster shells, being the dis- 
integrated rock washed down and deposited 
by the Great Northern Drift. The vineyards 
show a gentle easterly and westerly slope, 
with a belt of woods running around the 
westerly sides sheltering the vines from 
storms and cold winds, and allowing the 
fruit to fill out and ripen to its greatest 
perfection and sweetness.” 

“The vineyards consist principally of Isa- 
bella, Catawba, Hartford Prolific, Oporto, 
Norton’s Virginia Seedling and Clinton 
Grapes, with a number of other varieties on 
trial and undergoing experiment.” 

“To bring the grapes used for wine to the 
highest perfection, from three-quarters to 
four-fifths of those which form on the vines 
are destroyed in June, and those which re- 
main are allowed to get exceedingly ripe 
and sweet; they are then picked and as- 
sorted with the utmost care that no unripe 
or imperfect berries or foreign substance 
gets into the wine press. After the wine is 
drawn off into casks it is stored in capacious 
underground cellars which are kept cool 
and freely ventilated, there to gather age 
and body.” 


The pamphlet then briefly describes 
the five wines that were produced on 
Croton Point and gives testimonials se- 
lected from ten New York newspapers 
and other periodicals from 1859 to 
1866. That was in the days when tonic 
and therapeutic qualities were attrib- 
uted to wines, and when physicians gave 
their approval to certain brands. Nine 
such medical testimonials are also in- 
cluded in the brochure. One doctor, 
signing as a specialist in spinal affec- 
tions, reported that he had been using 
Dr. Underhill’s wines extensively for 
six years in his practice, and was so 
well satisfied with the results that he 
prescribed no other wines. And Dr. 
William Parker, Professor of Surgery 
in the College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons, testified that: 


“At this time, when wine and spirits are 
generally vile compounds, whose use is de- 
structive to life and health, Dr. Underhill, 
or any other one furnishing wines upon 


which we can rely, confers an incalculably 
great favor upon the public.” 


It was in this high esteem that Dr. 
Richard lived and served his imbibing 
public until his death in February, 187] 
Next year his real estate on the Point 
was sold at public auction to his brother 
William. Some thirty thousand gallons 
of wine and two thousand gallons of 
vinegar were stored at the time in his 
underground vaults, and receipts for 
the sale of this accumulation at 139 
Kast 8th Street, New York, bore not 
only the usual “His wines are never 
drugged, liquored nor watered,” by 
also the request that “customers wil] 
please return Baskets and Boxes as soon 
as possible.” 

William died two years after acquir- 
ing Robert’s holdings, and twenty-two 
years later, in 1895, the next Underhill 
heirs sold all their property on Croton 
Point. After that, for a quarter-century, 
it was anybody’s stepchild, as one writer 
has aptly described the situation, until 
1924 when Westchester County acquir- 
ed possession of the land for recrea- 
tional purposes. 

In summarizing the achievements of 
this family in his monumental The 
Grapes of New York, published in 1908, 
Dr. U. P. Hedrick stated that: 

“No one family has furnished so many 
members who have been prominent in Amer- 
ican grape-growing as the Underhills ... 
The first three Underhills were pioneer 
vineyardists in this State, and were men of 
great enterprise and initiative, contributing 


much to American viticulture by precept and 
example.” 


Along with this eulogy, however, Dr. 
Hedrick remarked that none of the 
first three Underhills on the Point— 
Robert, Richard and William—was an 
originator of any new variety of grapes, 
and that it remained for Stephen W, 
Underhill, born at Croton Point in 


‘1837, the son of William, to do what 


his forebears did not, although appar- 
ently without noteworthy success. Of 
him we read that 


“In his boyhood he became familiar with 
the grape-growing operations of his father 
and uncle, and about 1860 became inter- 
ested in hybridizing as a means of originat- 
ing new varieties. Most of his work was 
done between 1860 and 1870. He originated 
Black Defiance, Black Eagle, Croton, Irving, 
Senasqua and many other named and un- 
named sorts. Of his varieties it may be said 
that they generally show too many Vinifera 
weaknesses for profitable commercial sort.” 


Stephen thus pursued a phase of vitt- 
culture in which his father and uncle 
were not interested, but, unlike his uncle, 
he appears not to have commercialized 
his grape-growing, for after his father's 
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death in 1873 he devoted himself al- 
most exclusively to continuing the pa- 
rernal brick manufacture. 

Two large houses stood at one time 
on the Point. ‘The first was the ““Home- 
stead,” erected on the north side by 
Robert, either shortly before or imme- 
diately after he bought most of the land 
from the ‘Tellers in 1804 and _ relin- 
quished his interest in the milling op- 
erations on the Croton. Richard and his 
brother and sisters were raised in that 
home, and it later became the residence 
of William when he was engaged in 
brick manufacture and preceded his 
brother in raising grapes. In an unpub- 
lished but formally written historical 
account left by one of his descendants, 
we are told that Robert’s purchase from 
the Teller heirs did not include the 
twelve acres at the outer extremity of 
the Point, but that Richard later ac- 
quired them—we are not told from 
whom—and that he erected a home on 
them. Elsewhere, among notes on file 
in the County Historical Society Li- 
brary, is a statement to the effect that 
in March, 1835, that is, six years after 
Robert died, the “heirs of Robert con- 
veyed to R.V.U. of New York City 
part of the farm called “Teller’s Point’.”’ 
It was much too academic a question, 
with little bearing on the principal con- 
cern of this article, for me to determine 
precisely who acquired those twelve 
acres from the ‘Teller heirs. The im- 
portant event is that in 1846 Richard 
erected a so-called Italian villa, known 
as ““Interwasser,” on the highest spot 
of the peninsula and that: 


“Ashlar marble quarried at Sing Sing and 
cut by prison labor formed the basement 
while the upper portion was stuccoed brick. 
Over the front door was a tower room en- 
joying extensive views up and down the 
river. It was another large and commodious 
house given to hospitality and one of the 
show places in the county. Visitors from 
far and near were attracted to the Point 
houses, as traditions and letters bear ample 
testimony. Among the many assets of the 
place were shad fishing and crabbing, duck 
shooting and hunting, boating and skating, 
together with the wonderful gardens and 


orchards and all permeated with the most 
cordial atmosphere.” 


The present-day driveway, noted at 
the beginning of this article, circum- 
scribed the villa, and undoubtedly it 
was Dr. Richard, the retired, grape- 
raising, wine-producing, Quaker, bache- 
lor physician who planted the yew trees 
of this account, for their estimated age 
of one hundred and ten years indicates 
that they started life a few years after 
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“Interwasser” was erected. No refer- 
ence to them was found in any pub- 
lished historical account or in any fam- 
ily notes or letters which I examined. 
Speculation and investigation regarding 
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their possible source reveal that any 
one of several nurseries, surprisingly 
well stocked with fruit and ornamental 
woody plants in the middle of the nine- 
teenth century, might have furnished 
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them. Perhaps the most likely source, 
and worthy of mention here if for no 
other reason than its historical impor- 
tance, was the Linnaean Botanic Gar- 
den, known also as Prince’s Nursery, 
at Flushing, Long Island. It was the 
earliest nursery of importance in the 
United States, founded in 1730 by Rob- 
ert Prince and continued by three sub- 
sequent generations of that family. Eng- 
lish yews were offered for sale in a 
catalogue issued by his son William in 
1820; a one-hundred-and-forty-year old 
original copy of which today reposes, 
among other items of similar nature, in 
the Library of The New York Botani- 
cal Garden. It is more than a catalogue, 
for it bears the title: A Treatise on 
Fruit & Ornamental Plants, Cultivated 
at the Linnean Botanic Garden, Flush- 
ing, Long Island, near New York, 
William Prince, Proprietor. 

A little more than twenty years later, 
this famous institution was in the hands 
of Winter & Co. In two ninety-two- 
page catologues issued by that concern 
in 1843-1844 and 1844-1845, and also 
now at The New York Botanical Gar- 
den, Taxus baccata trees were offered 
for sale at thirty-seven and a half cents. 
Among hundreds of other kinds of 
woody and herbaceous plants listed in 
these two catalogues are the native 
American yew (Taxus canadensis) tor 
twenty-five cents and the Irish yew (T°. 
hibernica) for fifty cents. 

Regardless of where Dr. Underhill 
obtained his seedling yews, the four 
trees that have matured from them con- 
stitute the most conspicuous evidence 
today of horticultural interest on the 
part of three generations in one family 
through three-quarters of a century on 
Croton Point. It is interesting to specu- 
late, as one admires the trees today, 
that their parents may have been con- 
sumed as yule logs and cheered a hovel 
or a royal court at some Christmastide 
in the England of George III. 

Fifty years before Richard’s death, 
the nearby Sleepy Hollow country 
around Tarrytown was immortalized 
by Washington Irving in his tale of 
Ichabod Crane and the headless horse- 
man in his famous Sketch Book. Croton 
Point also has had its specter, less re- 
nowned, to be sure, but still vivid in 
the mind of one of the last survivors 
of the Croton Point Underhills; she 
told, only a few years ago, of Cato, 
Richard’s horse, still pulling the doc- 


tor’s carriage around the ruins of “In- 
terwasser.”’ Cato, it appears, never had 
to be steered, and the nocturnal creak- 
ing wheels behind him could be heard 
on the Point many years after he, Rich- 
ard, and “‘Interwasser’’ were memories. 
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THE COMMON HORSETAIL 
By Joseph Monachino 


Mr. Monachino is Associate Custodian of 
the Herbarium of The New York Botanical 
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EITHER STURTEVANT in Notes on 
Edible Plants (1919) nor Fernald 
and Kinsey in Edible Wild Plants of 
Eastern North America (1943) report 
the common horsetail (Equisetum ar- 
vense) as fit to be eaten. On the con- 
trary, it is known to be poisonous to 
horses. ‘Therefore the following story 
is worth relating, for it indicates that 
the fertile stems of FE. arvense are in- 
deed edible. 
In the afternoon of Apri! 23, 1960, 
I saw a young Japanese and his wife 
collecting the fertile stems of Equise- 
tum arvense along the aqueduct trail 
in the area of Van Cortlandt Park, 
Bronx, New York City. They had 
gathered a very large quantity of these 
sporiferous stalks which at that time 
were plenteous. Then the young man 
settled himself comfortably in a de- 
lightful spot near a trickling rill and 
sketched the plant, with truly subtle 
artistry, in a natural setting. His lithe 
wife continued gathering nearby; her 
hand now and then was lightly dusted 
with the pale greenish pufts of spores 
emitted from the cones of the stalks as 
she plucked them. The artist-harves- 
ter’s responses to my inquiries were af- 


fable and explicit. The plant was being 
collected, he assured me, not for ar 
alone, but “for food, good food.” He 
was interested in its name which he 
wrote down as I spelled it. “Eaten 
in Japan. Also sold in Chinese food 
stores,” he told me. ‘Needs no special 
preparation. Remove the black sheaths 
for they are tough.”’ He demonstrated 
this as he spoke. “Simply cook with 
pork or cabbage.” I did not urge him 
to elaborate on the information he vol. 
unteered. 

I pointed to the green sterile stems 
and he knew that they belonged to 
the same plant. “Not edible,” he said 
I drew the fan-shaped leaf of ginkgo 
on a piece of paper. He recognized jt 
instantly, pronouncing its name in Jap- 
anese, and accurately described the plum- 
like fruit, its stone and edible kernel, 
Obviously, the man was informed in 
these matters. 





More extended, but by no means ex- 
haustive search into literature disclosed 
only one reference to the common horse- 
tail as edible. Natalia Ossadcha-Janata 
in “Herbs Used in Ukrainian Folk 
Medicine,” (1952) stated that the roots 
ot FE. arvense are rich in starch and 
the fertile stem in sugar, and that the 
herb is edible. Sturtevant briefly noted 
two other species, both with fruit-bear- 
ing habit different from that of the 
precocious common horsetail. He cited 
old references to the rhizome-tubers of 
E. fluvitale as food and to the “young 
heads” used like asparagus; and to the 
evergreen FE. hyemale, as food in time 
of famine. Fernald and Kinsey take up 
these citations, but warn that the group 
develops a powerful nerve - poison: 
‘Since the horsetails contain aconitic 
acid and are known to poison animals 
it is very unwise, if one could possibly 
be tempted to do so, to eat the new 
sprouts.’ R. W. Pohl (‘Toxicity of 
Ferns and Equisetum” in American 
Fern Journal 45 :95-97. 1955) explains 
that the deleterious principle of E. ar- 
vense iS not a true poison but the en- 
zyme thiaminase which destroys vita- 
mine B,, thiamin, in the gastrointes- 
tinal tract of the horse. “The common 
horsetail, as ‘“‘Herba Equisetii,” has 
been long employed as a diuretic. Os- 
sadcha-Janata notes also its styptic ac- 
tion and adds a host of ill-sorted re- 
puted values including its use, because 
of the silica content, for cleaning rifles 


(Continued on page 151) 
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Quaker Hill Museum 
of Natural History 


By Olive M. Gunnison 


Olive M. (Mrs. Raymond M.) Gunnison 
has been a member of the Corporation of 
The New York Botanical Garden and of 
the Advisory Council since 1950. 


T THE END OF MY GARDEN in Paw- 
ling, Dutchess County, New York, 
‘s a building which houses a collection 
representing every branch of natural 
history. [here are even meteorites here. 
Everything in the Quaker Hill Mu- 
seum is a product of Nature, and so I 
chose the motto ‘““What Hath God 
Wrought” to put on one of the over- 
head beams. ‘his, as you may recall, 
was the first message sent in code over 
the telegraph, in 1844,by Samuel Morse, 
who gave God credit for his invention. 
Over fifteen thousand visitors have 
read the motto since the Museum was 
opened in 1942. The doors are open 
day and night nine months in the year, 
and there is no admission charge. 
Obviously I cannot spend time with 
every visitor, but I do try to be there 
when groups of school children arrive. 
Older people who can read do not need 
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Some of the exhibits on display in the Quaker Hill Museum. 


me. I pride myself on the labeling of 
the exhibits, for every label gives as 
much information as possible. A min- 
eral marked “bauxite” means little to 


the average person, unless he reads that 
it is the principal ore of aluminum. 
Gathering this collection through the 
vears has given me immeasurable pleas- 
ure. I should like to share some of this 
pleasure with the readers of The Gar- 
den Journal by telling them briefly 





what I consider are the highlights of 
each branch of natural history in the 
Quaker Hill Museum. 

Because of the interest in nuclear 
weapons, no mineral exhibit would be 
complete without specimens of uranium 
ore, also called pitchblende, which is 
the “spark plug” of the atomic bomb. 
Here are ores from different localities 
and a piece of tused silica from the first 
atomic bomb explosion in New Mexico. 
The most spectacular mineral in the 
collection is a ten-pound piece of op- 
tical-quality quartz, mounted on a black 
box which contains two revolving disks 
of colored lights. As these illuminate 
the quartz, one or more colors may 
show at a time, for the fractures in 
the quartz break up what otherwise 
would be straight beams. The colors 
change constantly. This is quite difter- 
ent from what goes on in the fluores- 
cent cabinet, where dull minerals are 
suddenly changed to brilliant colors by 
long- and short-wave lamps. 

Among the fossils, tracks of dino- 
saurs on a large stone slab attract much 
attention, as do the skull of a prehis- 
toric horse or Mesohippus, and the 
tooth of a mastodon and of a mam- 
moth. Finding these in the most remote 
antique shops has been a thrilling ex- 
perience. All have been authenticated 
by experts. Amber is a fossil resin from 
coniferous trees, in which insects and 
small lizards sometimes became imbed- 


Mounted specimens of butterflies and moths 
in the Quaker Hill Museum. 
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ded before it hardened. Specimens of 
amber with such creatures imbedded 
have been given to me by visitors to the 
Museum. 

Collecting shells has always been a 
popular hobby, for many beautiful ones 
can be found on beaches all over the 
world. The carving of shells is an art 
that dates back many hundreds of years. 
Everyone is familiar with the cameo; 
here, beside a carved shell left intact, 
is a cameo pin, a family heirloom. The 
large white or less common black shells 
of the pearl oyster were often carved 
with Biblical subjects, and the work- 
manship may be exquisite. ‘I'wo of these 
carved shells in my collection represent 
“The Last Supper” and “The Holy 
Family.” This is not the pearl oyster 
used for cultured pearls: they come 
from a smaller species. Among land 
snails is one that lays an egg, shown 
here, that resembles the egg of a pigeon. 

Birds and their nests and their eggs 
compose one of the large groups in the 
Museum. | shall mention only two ex- 
tant species. The kiwi (kee-wee is the 
sound it makes), a large bird without 
wings or tail feathers, is the national 
emblem of New Zealand and is now 
protected by law. It is nocturnal in 
habit, can run very fast, and lays an 
egg equal to one fourth its own size. 
The black “superb bird of Paradise” 
appears to have three sets of wings. 
One pair, soft and downy, comes from 
the sides of the body; another pair, an 
iridescent green, from the breast; and 
the third pair, the real wings, are in 
the normal place. The passenger pigeon 
and the heath hen are among the ex- 
tinct birds represented in the collection. 


Mongoose and spectacled cobra— 
the product of an imaginative taxidermist. 
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The largest nest in the collection is 
that of the crested cacique, a tropical 
American oriole from ‘Tobago where 
this bird lives in colonies. The nest is 
about three feet long, with an opening 
near the top of its long neck—one won- 
ders how the young birds ever get out. 
The birds’ eggs shown range in size 
from those of the hummingbird to the 
model of a moa egg. The moa, an 
ostrich-like bird twelve feet tall, is now 
extinct. 

Butterflies, especially the beautiful 
morphos from South America, always 
attract attention. Here is a small moth 
known as death’s head, because of the 
perfect image of a skull on its thorax. 
It utters an audible sound which the 
peasants of Europe consider a bad omen. 

The reptile exhibits are intended to 
educate visitors to recognize the dis- 
tinguishing characteristics between the 
poisonous and the very useful and harm- 
less snakes. Sections of skulls reveal the 
difterences between fangs and ordinary 
teeth and why fangs cannot be removed 
permanently. One exhibit shows a tim- 
ber rattlesnake in its natural habitat. 
Suddenly the snake turns into a skele- 
ton. This has been accomplished by 
equipping the show case with tricky 
lighting, a chrome mirror, and a timer. 
The skeleton, of course, was taken from 
this particular snake and laid in the 
same position. 

The invertebrates, most of which are 
in preservatives, are of interest chiefly 
to biology students who visit the Mu- 
seum. | have made no mention of coral, 
starfish (which is not a fish), and so 
on, but many species are to be seen in 
the Quaker Hill Museum. Because the 
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bones on the under side of the skull of 
the gaff-topsail fish form a natural cry. 
cifix, complete with halo, it is called the 
“crucifix fish.” ‘The reverse side shows 
a priest-like figure, wearing a robe, and 
with arms extended. 

Because space is limited, most of the 
mammals are small in size. The most 
interesting is a mongoose with a cobra 
wrapped around its middle; the two 
are staring at one another. This, of 
course, never happened in Nature; it js 
the product of an imaginative taxider. 
mist. Incidentally, the cobra is slow in 
striking, so the mongoose usually wins 
the battle. 

Many interesting artifacts, American 
and Alaskan relics, and a Jivaro shrunk- 
en head are included in my collection. 

Although many of the visitors are 
not especially interested in botany, they 
do find the models of fungi in a large 
lighted case fascinating. Here are six- 
teen groups of common edible and poi- 
sonous mushrooms, in natural size and 
color, and those that are to be avoided 
are plainly marked with a skull. Infor- 
mation is provided about the dangers 
of unreliable tests on which many peo- 
ple stake their lives. The attractive 
beans of the castor-oil plant are shown, 
separately, as they also are poisonous; 
one bean could be fatal to a small child. 
The poison is an alkaloid not found in 
the oil. In a shallow case are parts of 
plants used in medicines; for example, 
cascara, quinine, and licorice. 

Have you ever seen the fruit of the 
cannon-ball tree (Couroupita guianen- 
sis), the round hard case in which Bra- 
zil nuts (Bertholletia excelsa) grow, or 
the largest seed in the world, the fifty- 


The kiwi has nostrils at the tip of its flexible bill. 
This bird has neither wings nor tail feathers. 
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Herbarium sheet of ragwort 
(Senecio pauperculus). 


pound seed of the double coconut (Lo- 
doicea maldivica) which comes from the 
Seychelles Isles off the coast of Africa? 
All are here and many other odd seed- 
pods. Pine cones are an_ interesting 
sroup; they are of such different sizes 
and shapes, especially those from west- 
ern species. Strange, is it not, that the 
giant redwood produces a cone only 
about an inch long? The cones of fir 
trees shatter when ripe, so they need 
a hair-net to keep them intact. Some 
one sent me two pine balls from New 
Brunswick, Canada; until then I had 
never seen nor heard of them. They are 
very solid, almost perfect spheres. One 
is the size of an orange, the other some- 
what larger. As the needles are blown 
over the ground, they adhere to each 
other and also pick up light debris; the 
rolling over and over shapes this ma- 
terial. As the balls move around, they 
continue to pick up needles which pene- 
trate and then break off, so that the 
balls appear to be made entirely of pine 
needles. 

Labels on whole nuts, beans, and oil 
of the tung-oil-tree, Aleurites fordii, 
tell of the value of this oil in lacquer. 
Until this tree was grown in the Gulf 
States, the oil was imported from China. 
Labels on the cocoa pods state that they 
grow on the trunks and older branches 
of Theobroma cacao in Trinidad. One 
pod, cut lengthwise, shows the beans 
which contain theobromine, an alkaloid 
which is responsible for the stimulating 
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properties of chocolate. Here is a label 
explaining that peanuts do not grow 
on the roots of Arachis hypogaea, but 
on the long stalk of the pod which is 
forced underground where the ovary 
ripens, Other labels explain, with speci- 
mens, that acetate and viscose rayon 
fibers are made from wood chips and 
cotton linters; that broomcorn, Sorgum 
vulgare var. technicum, was first grown 
in the United States by Benjamin Frank- 
lin from a seed he found on a broom; 
and that the familiar Spanish moss, 
which drapes trees in the South, is not 
a moss, but a flowering plant of the 
pineapple or bromelia family. 

Few people have heard of “‘jarina’”’ 
or vegetable ivory, Phytelephas macro- 
carpa, trom tropical America, whose 
large nuts are made into buttons and 
sometimes carved, or know that brown 
or ‘“‘Nankeen”’ cotton is the cotton that 
slaves had to grow for their own use. 

All the common grains are repre- 
sented in Quaker Hill Museum by 
clean seeds kept in bottles. Corn is the 
most important grain crop in America, 
but the plant has become so _ highly 
civilized, so refined, that it cannot pro- 
duce a quality crop without man’s aid. 
All kinds and colors of corn are dis- 
played, including the one that has every 
kernel covered with a husk; pod corn, 
that is called; and it is probably the 
nearest to the wild ancestor of all corn. 
Corn smut (a fungus), a broad, flat ear 
showing fasciation, and corn products 
complete this exhibit. 

That large chunk of glassy-looking, 
black material is gum guaiac, obtained 
from lignum-vitae (Guaiacum officinale 
and G. sanchen) from the West Indies. 
It is used for stabilizing shortenings 
so that they will keep without being 
refrigerated. It is added to oils to pre- 
vent them from turning rancid, so you 
eat gum guaiac in cookies and potato 
chips—and like it! 

‘To me the most important part of 
the botanical section is the herbarium, 
which I started just twenty-five years 
ago. It now numbers about four thous- 
and specimens of ferns and grasses and 
other flowering plants from many parts 
of the world. Unfortunately, because of 
the space required, the herbarium can- 
not be exhibited with other botanical 
specimens. Also, because of its fragile 
nature, the metal cases in which it is 
stored cannot be left unlocked; inex- 
perienced hands might remove the fold- 


ers and perhaps damage the specimens. 
I exchange duplicates with a biology 
teacher in lexas, and it is a great day 
in my life when I receive a box from 
that state. 

Many people, even nature lovers, do 
not become enthusiastic over herbarium 
specimens. Yet when I am working on 
my pet hobby, I am constantly remind- 
ed of what Robert E. Woodson, Jr., 
then retiring president of the American 
Society of Plant T’axonomists, said in 
his address which was published in J'or- 
reya in 1954: “Even herbarium speci- 
mens, some of them, make one catch 
his breath for their beauty. Because, as 
one of my graduate students once told 
me in a brief moment of revelation, 
when you know them well, they aren’t 
flat any more.” I shall leave my readers 
with this thought. 
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HOT DRY DAY in July or August 
A is a good time to see an herb 
garden at its best. It would be nice 
if visitors were to arrive right after 
I had spent several days weeding the 
beds, raking the paths, and trimming 
the grass around the edges of the gar- 
den. Then artemisia ‘Silver Mound’ 
would be glistening in the sun, con- 
trasting brightly with the mahogany- 
colored leaves of purple basil and per- 
illa which stand erect to receive the 
warmth they crave from the sun. Such 
a combination of happy circumstances 
rarely happens. When an editor of 
Holiday Magazine made an appoint- 
ment to see the garden earlier in the 
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summer, | felt quite sure I had set 
aside a propitious time. But the chosen 
week was one of cold rain. My son 
Christopher had not been able to mow 
the lawns, because the grass did not 
get a chance to dry out between show- 
ers. ‘The creeping thyme was spread 
with wet cobwebs which browned the 
leaves, the lavender plants looked green 
and black-stemmed instead of delight- 
fully gray-leaved and purple-blossomed. 

The persistent rain was chilly enough 
to give us good excuse not to linger 
in the soggy garden. As we entered 
the house, I gave the bowl of pot- 
pourri in the hall a stir to release the 
scent of mingled herb odors sadly lack- 
ing in the wet garden, put the coftee 
pot on the stove, and then showed him 
pictures of how lovely herbs can look 
in the sun. 

It is curious that gardeners, who are 
not vain about other things, really 
suffer when they cannot show their 
gardens at their best. hey are rather 
like parents whose offspring represent 
a joyous creation which no one else can 
know, who try to reveal the wit or 
wisdom which the children have ex- 
hibited in the bosom of the family, 
when they are unresponsive in the pres- 
ence of others. I’m sure you’ve had a 
gardener tell you how lovely the iris 
was last week or how wonderful the 
delphiniums will be in about ten days. 

Ruth Gannett who has a rock gar- 
den of several acres on neighboring 
Cream Hill is accustomed to scores of 
visitors at all seasons of the year. Her 
husband Lewis, former book critic for 
The New York Herald Tribune, seems 
to attract people as flowers bring bees, 
because he is such a raconteur and hos- 
pitable host. Ruth often says of the 
writers, readers, and local people whom 
Lewis brings to the house, “I don’t care 
how many people come as long as | 
don’t know they are coming.” Any one 
without a retinue of servants will un- 
derstand this, for though the Gannett’s 
keep a well-stocked larder and a huge 
freezer which contains produce grown 
in their own vegetable garden, any im- 
pending entertaining means quite a bit 
of preparation. In the spring, their 
casual visitors are usually gardeners 
with whom they very often share plants 
or would-be gardeners who have been 
sent there for inspiration. The story 
of their weekend garden, which gradu- 
ally became a panoramic painting on 


a hillside, has been delightfully told by 
Lewis in his book Cream Hill, which 
Ruth illustrated with exquisite litho- 
graphs. 

This spring, the Gannetts agreed to 
have their garden put on the agenda 
of ‘The American Rock Garden Society 
meeting being held in this area. Ruth 
felt that everything had been done, 
which time permitted, in weeding and 
replacing plants in the few bare spots 
that still remained from the previous 
devastating winter when thousands of 
primrose plants had been lost. But she 
had forgotten about Joe, who had de- 
cided that the stone wall at the top 
of the garden must be rebuilt this year. 
Joe is a general handyman of parts in 
West Cornwall. Lewis characterized 
him as “guide, philosopher, and friend”’ 
in Cream Hill and described the many 
ways in which Joe had helped to make 
the old farmhouse the charming, com- 
fortable dwelling it is today. 

‘Two days before the American Rock 
Garden Society was due, Joe drove up 
in a truck and backed across the lawn 
in front of the house to drop a load 
of sand at the top of the wall. He 
and his helper hopped out of the truck 
and began pulling the rocks down on 
top of the sand so that they could be 
reset. A few errands in the village kept 
him from making much progress that 
day but as he left he remarked, “To- 
morrow is my birthday. Don’t guess 
I'll work tomorrow. Be back on Sat- 
urday to reset your wall.” 

Instead of protesting that the mem- 
bers of the American Rock Garden 
Society would be stumbling over the 
rocks Joe had added to the garden, 
Lewis simply told him to invite as 
many people as he liked for dinner 
Friday night at the Gannetts, for Ruth 
was going to cook him a Mexican birth- 
day dinner. Such are the friends that 
are made among neighbors in the coun- 
try. When Joe and his wife were mar- 
ried, the Gannetts turned over their 
New York apartment to them tor a 
honeymoon. 

My brother-in-law Lincoln Foster 
was host to the American Rock Garden 
Society at his beautiful and extensive 
rock garden that is planted over and 
around‘a mountain stream. More than 
seventy people in forty cars arrived 
after a luncheon-meeting at an inn and 
spread out over the narrow paths that 
wind through a scree. Linc developed 


the scree for growing the most minia. 
ture alpine plants. My son, who had beep 
there to park the cars, remarked late, 
that he saw some new species bloomin 
in the garden, “high-heeled lady’s slip. 
pers’ in tight skirts and “interrupted 
financiers’ in One man was 
dodging among the groups which be. 
came somewhat entangled about partic. 
ularly rare plants. It seemed as though 
he were trying hopefully to accomplish 
the teat of taking a picture of the gar. 
den where it was not covered with 
people. Actually, he was trying to take 
candid shots of certain people, whom 
he admired, without their knowing jt, 
It must be disheartening to a gar. 
dener who has spent a lifetime of work 
in making a whole hillside a veritable 
spring garden to listen to the comments 
of some visitors when they descend 
upon it. So often the remarks are about 
the weather or something grown at 
home rather than about the garden be- 
fore them. One grand old lady, who 
grows thousands of primroses, suffered 


berets. 


two garden clubs to view them at their 
peak this spring. She stood like a female 
St. Fiacre with a hoe in hand at the 
top of the garden, brushed aside all ex- 
pressions of awed delight which the 
garden was surely due, and admonished 
the visitors, “Don’t be lazy now. Go to 
the bottom and walk up so you'll see 
the whole picture.” 


THE TREE PEONY 


By Marinus Vander Pol 


Mr. Vander Pol is a landscape architect 
and nurseryman of Fairhaven, Massachu- 
setts. He specializes in the tree peony and 
has exhibited fine specimens at flower shows 
in Boston. Within recent years Mr. Vander 
Pol has visited sixty or more tree peony 
nurseries in Japan and also the temple gar- 
dens of Buddhist monks in that country. 


ANY HOME OWNERS hesitate to 
M plant the tree peony as they are 
under the impression that it is not 
hardy. However, it has been growing in 
some northern gardens for a number of 
years without winter-kill. In fact, it 
needs winter temperatures for a rest 
period. 

This much-branched ornamental 
shrub, which usually flowers from early 
May till well into June, appears under 


(Continued on page 150) 
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SOME DWARF RHODODENDRONS 


By G. G. Nearing 


Mr. Nearing has spent many years in hy- 
pridizing rhododendrons and has developed 
some fine hardy forms. For his work, the 
American Rhododendron Society conferred 
its gold medal on him in 1957. 


0 THE AVERAGE PERSON, the name 
Rhododendron brings to mind the 
great bushes, sometimes almost trees, 
of our native Rhododendron maximum, 
with leaves eight to twelve inches long; 
or the garden hybrids derived from R. 
catawbiense, with growth-habit and fo- 
liage only slightly smaller. ‘The more 
experienced will think also of the Caro- 
lina rhododendron, R. carolinianum, 
whose leaves barely measure three and 
a half inches, while the total height of 
the plant may reach six or seven feet. 
Botanists and garden specialists know 
that the genus Rhododendron includes 
a bewildering array of more than half 
a thousand species scattered about the 
world, which range in height from a 
couple of inches to nearly a hundred 
feet, and in length of leaf from half an 
inch to almost a yard. Comparatively 
few are hardy in the vicinity of New 
York, but these few include some dwarfs 
of rock garden size which should be 
better known, and others moderately 
small to suit many situations in founda- 
tion plantings. Then too, plant breeders 
are developing hardier strains of the 
less hardy sorts, and are hybridizing 
these to produce wholly new and often 
highly ornamental hybrids. Hardly a 
year goes by without some unexpected 
dwarfs being oftered to a surprised gar- 
dening public, and some of these novel- 
ties are hardy. 
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Outstanding among the low-growing 
species is R. racemosum from the moun- 
tains of western China. Chances are, 
if one procures seeds of this gem from 
western or foreign sources, he will grow 
plants which are neither dwarf nor 
hardy, for R. racemosum is very wide- 
spread in its native land and exceed- 
ingly variable. But the explorer George 
Forrest sent back seeds (under Number 
16404) from which fully hardy plants 
were grown, barely a foot high in ten 
years, and with leaves about the size 
and shape of one’s fingernail. J. F. 
Rock’s Number 59717 is also fairly 
hardy, but grows slightly larger. By 
selecting the hardiest plants in each 
generation, and using seeds only from 
these, I have built up a hardy dwarf 
strain, well adapted to the New York 
area. Most of the racemosums now 
growing in this region are derived from 
it. Ihe flowers, clustered near the ends 
of the branches and produced in great 
abundance about the first week in May, 
are of a pure pink without a trace of 
purple. The color varies from nearly 
white to deep rose, but is always clean. 

Like all rhododendrons, R. racemo- 
sum requires a permanent mulch that 
is never disturbed; but because of the 
plant’s low growth, the mulch cannot 
be very deep. An inch or so of pine 
needles is about right. Some shade is 
desirable; certain individuals, however, 
will endure nearly full sun and so sit- 
uated will bloom most profusely. Chem- 
ical fertilizers should never be applied 
to any rhododendron. 

Rhododendron pubescens is somewhat 
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"Windbeam’ is a fine hybrid, dwarf and 
dense in growth and generous in 
flower production. 


similar, but taller, and with vigorous 
vertical shoots. Its leaves are densely 
hairy (those of R. racemosum are 
smooth ), but the numerous small flowers 
are of like size, about an inch long, and 
similar in color, though paler. R. pu- 
bescens is not as hardy as R. racemo- 
sum, but is now in process of improve- 
ment by selection. Individual plants 
capable of enduring the severe climate 
hereabouts are already established and 
will be used as seed parents of a hardier 
race. 

A closely related species, R. hemi- 
trichotum, with leaves not at all hairy, 
but clothed with a mealy down, is even 
less hardy. Patient selection, however, 
may eventually develop a more endur- 
ing strain. 

Rhododendron keiskei blooms earlier, 
usually the last week in April. Its lemon- 
vellow flowers, an inch or more in dia- 
meter, are borne in clusters of from 
three to six flowers. The thin, some- 
what downy leaves may be as much as 
two inches long, rather narrow and 
sharply pointed. ‘They look delicate, but 
are fully evergreen, provided moderate 
shade and a generous mulch are given. 
R. keiskei resents full exposure to sun 
and wind. Some individual plants of 
this species reach a height of three feet 
Or more in twenty years, while others 
remain almost prostrate. 

Rhododendron keiskei deserves and 
is receiving wide popularity, for it is 
almost the only yellow species hardy in 


Rhododendron racemosum is a low-growing 
species from the mountains of western China. 
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flowered Rhododendron keiskei may appear 


the New York ‘There 
course, yellow azaleas, but these lose 
their leaves in winter, while the leaves 
of R. keiskei are well retained even in 
a temperature of nearly 20°F below 
Zero. 

Another group ot 
around R. lapponicum. This species, 
though widespread in the Arctic, and 
occurring south at high altitudes as tar 
as the summit of Mt. Washington, 
cannot endure either our hot summers 


area. are, of 


dwarts centers 


or the often snowless, cold periods of 
our winters. 

Of fifty or more species in the same 
series, R. impeditum and R. fastigiatum 
from the high mountains of western 
China can occasionally be grown in our 
climate, but they are evergray rather 
than evergreen, and completely unat- 
tractive in winter. The flowers are 
purple, approaching a deep blue in the 
two species mentioned. Others with yel- 
low flowers, such as R. primulinum and 
R. flavidum, are less hardy. 

In. the Lapponicum Series are many 
species under two teet which appear 
attractive in printed descriptions, but 
they are not good garden plants. In the 
dead of winter their leaves curl against 
the stem so abjectly that the plants are 
often supposed to have perished, and so 
are thrown away still alive. Even in 
their best summer greenery, they are 
seldom first-class ornamentals. 

Rhododendron ferrugineum, the al- 
pine rose of Europe, is a moderately low- 
growing, evergreen shrub with bright 
purple flowers. Generally it is not 
hardy, but one plant that survives and 
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winters well with me may eventually 
lead the way to a hardy race of this 
interesting and historic species. 

Hybridists even a century ago did 
not entirely neglect these promising spe- 
cies. R. ferrugineum crossed with R. 
carolinianum gave R. x laetevirens, an 
attractive and hardy-toliage plant also 
known as R. x wilsonii. It is dense and 
low, and has thick, small leaves of at- 
tractive texture. Lhe flowers, however, 
are not abundant, and their purple is 
not a pleasing shade. 
from the 
Alps, crossed with R. minus from the 
Carolinas, produced R. x myrtifolium 
much better in flower, though the pur- 
plish pink shade leaves something to be 
desired. Its foliage however, though 
smaller and rather less attractive to the 
eye, draws the rhododendron lace-bug 
which makes the 
health and appearance of this otherwise 
desirable hybrid. 

More recently R. racemosum has in- 
vited similar development. Gable’s cross 
with R. carolinianum, the group hybrid 


The similar R. hirsutum 


serious inroads on 


Conestoga, though a beautiful shrub, . 


has not proved dependably hardy. In 
the end, a satisfactory clone of this 
cross may be found. Meanwhile two 
seedlings from it have already proved 
themselves. 

‘Windbeam’ has the hardiness of R. 
carolinianum, but a dwartfer, denser 
growth with more slender twigs and 
smaller leaves, and an abundance of 
Howers produced the first week in May. 
‘They surpass those of all other hybrids 
of its class. The deep green foliage, 


Above. ‘Wyanokie’ is another good hybrid rhododendron which 
is hardy in the New York area. Left. The leaves of yellow. 
delicate, but they are evergreen and retained even in low temperatures. 


which is exceptionally attractive in win- 
ter, and curls but little, disappears un- 
der the mass of flowers. ‘hese open 
apricot, turn white, and then, after three 
or four days, become a soft, pale pink. 

After its first twenty years, the or- 
iginal plant was about six feet high and 
rather more in spread, well suited to 
the foundation planting in which it 
stands on the south shore of Long Is- 
land. Propagations from it are thriving 
in northern New Jersey. Although s0 
generous in flower, tew seeds are set, 
so that the faded blossoms need not be 
removed to ensure buds for the next 
season, as is the case with all rhododen- 
drons which seed freely. 

‘Wyanokie’, of similar breeding, is 
dwarfer and sturdier than ‘Windbeam’. 
‘Twenty years produced a plant only 
three feet high, five feet in diameter. 
The 
turn pure white, with sometimes a tinge 
of pink coming in after they have been 
open about a week. Although less abun- 
dant than those of ‘Windbeam’, they 
cover the plant well. Since they do set 
these should be removed after 
fading. ‘Wyanokie’ is probably hardier 
than ‘Windbeam’, though both are per- 
fectly satisfactory in the New York 
area. It will take full sun if necessary. 

Breeders have crossed R. racemosum 
with R. keiskei, but the progeny is less 
hardy than either species and often loses 
all flower buds above the snow line. 
Eventually a hardier individual may be 
developed from this cross. In the mean- 
time I have crossed it back with &. 
keiskei, and one result is the hardier 


Howers open cream-color, then 


seed, 
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‘Mary Fleming’, now, after seventeen 
vears, a little over two feet high, spread- 
ing and bushy, with tiny, pointed leaves 
hardly an inch long. ‘he flowers, pro- 
duced in abundance, are bisque-yellow, 
with salmon streaks on the outside of 
the corolla, giving a general eftect of 
very pale salmon, an unusual and de- 
sirable shade in rhododendrons. A\l- 
though the flower buds may not endure 
as much cold as ‘Wyanokie’, they open 
well after an average winter in the 
New York region—about May Day. 
The original plant is now growing in 
Upper Nyack, New York. 

Crossing R. keiskei with R. pubescens 
resulted in the Guyencourt Hybrids, 
hardy and reliable if kept fairly well 
shaded. About four feet high after 
thirty years, they form a bush much like 
an azalea, with many long shoots from 
the root which arch out and later branch 
densely. Unlike those of any azalea, 
the leaves are fully evergreen, one to 
one-and-a-half inches long, narrow, and 
very hairy. ‘Ihe flowers appear at the 
end of April, small but well-massed all 
over the mature plants, and most are 
of a delicate pink. “wo of this color 
have been selected as the hardiest and 
most shapely plants; they are ‘Chesa- 
peake’, dense, rather slow growing, and 
‘Delaware’, more vigorous and larger. 
‘Hockessin’ differs in having a few 
florets here and there of a pale yellow- 
ish tint, contrasting with the pink of 
the majority, though all soon turn white. 
‘Montchanin’ is pure white from the 
start. ‘Lenape’ has somewhat larger, 
though less plentiful flowers, with a 
lemon-yellow center, giving a general 
effect of very pale yellow. ‘Brandy- 
wine’, pale salmon-rose, is perhaps the 
best color of all the Guyencourts. This 
hybrid often loses some of its buds 
when exposed to bright sunlight, and is 
somewhat more rangy in growth habit. 

Crosses of the Lapponicum rhodo- 
dendrons are difficult, and they usually 
make unsatisfactory plants, for they lack 
both outstanding beauty and ordinary 
hardiness. However, R. carolinianum 
crossed with R. fastigiatum gave ‘Ra- 
mapo’, an exceptionally hardy dwarf, 
reaching about two feet in height in 
twenty years, and densely bushy. Early 
in May it is well covered with flowers 
ot a bright rich violet. The first day 
they open, the flowers look a little too 
purple, but by the second or third day 
their color has become more nearly 
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blue. In fact, it is the nearest to blue 
of any fully hardy rhododendron of this 
dwarf type. 

‘Ramapo’ propagates easily and is now 
grown in many nurseries for foundation 
and rock garden use. It appears to en- 
dure fertilizers, which are ruinous to 
nearly all rhododendrons; however fer- 
tilized plants of ‘Ramapo’ may suffer 
after a time from die-back in many of 
their branches. Plants showing this type 
of injury will usually recover, if given 
good mulch and respite from fertilizers. 

The only other plant of the same 
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Rhododendrons that have scales will 
usually not cross with the scaleless spe- 
cies, nor with azaleas that have stiff 
hairs instead of scales. 

There are many other dwarfs of this 
scaly persuasion, but few can be called 
hardy. R. radicans, a species from west- 
ern China, is the smallest of them all, 
with pointed leaves about half an inch 
long and purple flowers borne some- 
what like pansies. | once had a hardy 
plant of R. radicans, but I never saw 
it in flower because mice were exces- 
sively fond of the flower-buds. No 
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The Guyencourt Hybrids, resulting from a cross between Rhododendron keiskei and R. 
pubescens, grow well in the garden of Leonard Buck at Far Hills, New Jersey. 


cross is ‘Purple Gem’, very like ‘Ra- 
mapo’; it is a slightly more vigorous 
grower, and the flowers are a little less 
blue. The new growth, however, is 
yellowish green, while that of ‘Ramapo’ 
is very glaucous. The color of the new 
growth is in fine contrast to that of 
the older leaves. ‘hese, on both ‘Ra- 
mapo’ and ‘Purple Gem’, turn almost 
purple in winter and retain that shade 
until after the new leaves appear in 
May. 

All the rhododendrons mentioned so 
far belong to the section that has mi- 
nutely scaly leaves. ‘Viny, roundish, 
waxy disks are scattered over the leaf, 
especially on its under surface, and 
often also cover the petiole and twig, 
spreading even to the flower. They can 
be seen plainly under strong hand-lens. 


other plant of R. radicans has ever sur- 
vived even one winter for me, and that 
one was destroyed by a flood. 

R. saluenense, and its close relatives 
R. calostrotum and R. keleticum, are 
dwart or semi-dwarf; they are alike 
in general appearance and flower color 
and in unwillingness to endure our cli- 
mate. But another of the same series, 
R. riparium, seems hardier. Seedlings 
have stood in the open bed and in the 
rock garden two or three winters; but 
as they have not oftered to flower, it 
remains to be seen whether they are 
bud-hardy. 

R. trichostomum var. ledoides is the 
only species in the numerous Antho- 
pogon Series that has wintered any buds 
for me in the open, and most of the 
plants have proved short-lived. One 
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that has grown rather thriftily in the 
rock garden for five years or so has 
not set buds. The flowers, smaller than 
those of other rhododendrons, but borne 
in dense clusters the size of a _ half- 
dollar, are a bright pale pink and con- 
structed much like those of the garden 
verbena (J’. hortensis). Should a hardy 
form of this or of any of its near rela- 
tives, such as R. sphaeranthum, be de- 
veloped, it might prove decidedly orna- 
mental in the rock garden. The leaves 
are hardly an inch long and very nar- 
row. Eventually the plant might reach 
a height of a foot or two, spreading to 
a width somewhat greater. 

R. oreotrephes may grow to a height 
of three or four feet, but usually re- 
mains dwarf for many years. It has 
roundish little leaves, smooth and very 
glaucous when young; they turn deep 
purple in winter. The contrast between 
the foliage and the lavender flowers is 
most pleasing. I had never considered 
it hardy, but seedlings have now win- 
tered well in the open for three or four 
years. However, the only one that bud- 
ded failed to carry its buds. Several 
others have buds this season, and if 
any of them winter, they may start a 
selection which should result in a hardy 
strain after three or four generations. 
R. exquisitum and R. artosquameum 
are similar and apparently about as 
near-hardy. They, too, have some buds 
and carry equal hopes. 

A tiny, creeping rhododendron with 
relatively large flowers, R. pemakoense, 
and its relatives R. pumilum and R. 
uniflorum, would be wonderful acquisi- 
tions for any rock garden if only they 
were hardy. Ben Lancaster of Wash- 
ington State beat me to the cross of 
R. racemosum with R. pemakoense and 
named it ‘Rose Elf’. A plant that he 
gave me has barely lived through one 
winter in the open. Its lavender flowers 
are larger than the better-colored flow- 
ers of R. racemosum, but far short of 
the inch-long bells of its other parent. 
My own version of this cross may soon 
flower, and could be hardier. 

Rhododendron 
dwarfest of the yellows, and a fine, 
free-flowering plant, cannot survive our 
climate, nor has any comparable hybrid 
of it appeared, in spite of many at- 
tempts. 


hanceanum nanum, 


‘Ramapo’, dwarf and very hardy, is desir- 
able in rock gardens and in 
foundation plantings. 
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Of the non-scaly rhododendrons that 
remain dwarf, the most talked about is 
R. repens (now R. forrestii var. re- 
pens). Its typical form grows flat on 
the ground, though individual plants 
may reach a height of several inches, 
or even a foot or more. [he bell-shaped 
Howers, nestling among the exception- 
ally dark green foliage, are blood-red, 
large, and fleshy. Of course it is not 
hardy, but hybridists have been busy 
crossing it with everything conceivable 
in the hope of producing something re- 
sembling it in a hardy form. Sooner or 
later we are fairly sure of getting a 
plant of the same general nature that 
will grow for us. It is truly a superb 
dwarf, though slow to bloom and rather 
temperamental even where hardy, as 
are most of its somewhat larger rela- 
tives. | once had a hardy plant of R. 
sanguineum, very dwarf, but before it 
reached flowering size it was destroyed 
by a flood. 

One of the most beautiful of all rho- 
dodendrons is R. williamsianum, the 
best forms of which reach only three 
or four feet in fifty years. Young plants 
look somewhat like the trailing arbutus, 
Epigaea repens. The flowers, inch-long, 
drooping bells held just clear of the 
foliage on individual nodding stalks, 
are truly enchanting in tints of soft 
pink to nearly white. The smooth, al- 
most circular leaves, an inch or so in 
diameter, cover the roundish bush so 
densely as to suggest those of box. New 
growth comes out with a striking tint 
of bronze. 


Although Rhododendron williamsig. 
num is not quite hardy, except in fayor. 
ed spots on Long Island, and flowe;, 
too early to escape frost, this SPecies 
nevertheless gives hope that among its 
numerous hybrid offspring some may 
possess at least a part of its beauty 
combined with reasonable hardiness 
‘The hardiest so far is ‘Bow Bells’, en 
siderably larger, but a fine thing, re. 
liable on Long Island and in simila, 
climates. I have a hybrid which has 
twice wintered buds and produced flow. 
ers ot considerable beauty, but its {o}j- 
age is a little thin and somewhat dis. 
appointing. | have crossed it with other 
williamsianum hybrids, and am hoping. 

Still another outstanding species of 
low growth is R. degronianum ( for- 
merly R. metternichii), with larger, 
narrow leaves and pink flowers in small 
trusses. Individual selections have flow- 
ered rather consistently in northern New 
Jersey, and more attention should be 
paid to this species with the idea of 
finding a completely hardy form. Praises 
have lately been heaped on the rather 
similar R. yakushimanum; but as it 
comes from the Island of Yakushima in 
southernmost Japan, it lacks hardiness 
even in mild climates. 

These are only a few of the dwarf 
rhododendrons with striking elements 
of beauty which hybridizers are strug- 
gling to bring within the limitations 
of our harsh and violent climate. Each 
year brings some token of victory, some 
new approach toward a triumph of the 
gardener’s heart’s desire. 
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Verticordia grandiflora 


Mr. Spalding, who is Superintendent of 
the Los Angeles State and County Arbore- 
tum, Arcadia, California, was formerly a 
student-gardener at The New York Botani- 
cal Garden. The following excerpts are 
taken from the talk he gave at the Four- 
teenth American Horticultural Congress. _ 


HE EXPEDITION to Australia was a 
T icine project of Longwood Gardens 
and the United States Department of 
Agriculture, the fourth such expedition 
co-sponsored by Longwood. Dr. W. H. 
Hodge, who is in charge of education 
at Longwood, went along on the first 
part of the trip, and his experience in 
plant collecting in South Africa and 
South America proved invaluable. ... 

The southern part of Australia has 
a climate very similar to that of south- 
ern California; hence this particular 
piece of land is of special interest to us 
at the Arboretum, and for a number 
of years we have been growing plants 
from Australia. ... 

We landed in Sydney on the east 
coast, went from there to Melbourne 
and Adelaide, then across to Perth. We 
made two runs across the country; the 
first, on which Dr. Hodge accom- 
panied me, was for the purpose of see- 
ing as many plants as possible during 
the blooming season and selecting the 
areas to which I would return for the 
collection of seed... . 

In the botanic garden at Sydney, I 
found what I believe to be one of the 
most nearly perfect trees for street and 
park planting. This is Podocarpus andi- 
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nus. It is evergreen, very evenly shaped, 
doesn’t require a lot of-care, seems to 
grow in almost any kind of soil, and, 
as tar as could be learned, has no dis- 
eases or insects bothering it... . 

Clivia is used in a very interesting 
way at the botanic garden — as an 
underplanting, a groundcover beneath 
a portion of the palm collection. .. . 

One of the most fascinating plants is 
the waratah, T’elopea speciosissima, a 
member of the Proteaceae. This is a 
very difficult subject to grow in this 
country, but we're hoping that, as a 
result of what we learned in Australia, 
we shall have better success with it. 
The waratah grows naturally in a very 
low, damp area. I was able to collect 
quite a little seed, but had to travel 
some distance off the road to find plants 
as they have been practically destroyed, 
near accessible locations, by commercial 
cutting. . .. J’. speciosissima is a real 
beauty and lasts two to three weeks as 
a cut flower. If only one plant brought 
back from this expedition becomes a 
successful commercial item, I shall feel 
that I have accomplished something— 
and I think the U.S.D.A. will think so, 
too. 

Another interesting native of New 
South Wales is the flannel flower, 
A ctinotus helianthii. This is well named, 
tor the flowers feel as if they had been 
cut out of flannel. The plant grows one 
foot tall. It is not a difficult subject and 
will, I believe, prove to be one of the 
very attractive plants which this expe- 
dition obtained. ... 

From Sydney, we traveled about two 
hundred and fifty miles into the Khyber 
Pass, an area considered quite moun- 
tainous in that country, at least five 
hundred feet high. Along the way were 
great fields of a species of Echium, 
which also grows in South Australia 
and in New South Wales. There it 
runs out more desirable pasture plants 
and so is called “‘Paterson’s Curse.” In 
South Australia, this echium grows 
where nothing else will, and stock will 
eat it; so it is called “Salvation Jane.” 
This echium is extremely beautiful, and 
although not a native of Australia, it 
has made itself quite at home. It was 
interesting to observe how plant immi- 


KANGAROO PAWS AND BOTTLE-BRUSHES 


By George Spalding 


grants have taken over large areas. ... 

Eucalyptus are very typical of the 
landscape throughout this part of Aus- 
tralia — in fact, practically the only 
vegetation, from east to west, is species 
of Eucalyptus. We are growing over 
three hundred at the Arboretum, but | 
believe that I found about twenty-five 
or thirty that are not yet introduced... 

Back to Sydney, then on to Can- 
berra. Along the road, slightly in from 
the coast was a large area covered with 
one of the cycads, a species of Macro- 
zamia, as undergrowth in an eucalyp- 
tus forest. Knowing how we struggle 
in the West to grow these cycads, it 
was exciting to see them growing in 
such abandon. This macrozamia is a 
very beautiful plant; when in seed it is 
bright red and a very spectacular sight. 

From Canberra, we traveled to Mel- 
bourne and naturally visited the Mel- 
bourne Botanic Garden. I have not 
seen the major botanical gardens of the 
world, but I have been told, and can 
believe, that this is one of the greatest. 
It was started by Baron Von Mueller 
over one hundred years ago on boggy, 
unusable ground, rather uninteresting ; 
but through dredging to make lakes 
and to contour the land, a beautiful 
garden was developed with many fine 
plants. There I saw Melaleuca linarit- 
folia, one of the items I was after. It 
bursts in spring into such a profusion 
of flowers that it looks like a mound of 
snow. I was informed that M. linari- 
folia should prove hardy and was very 
lucky to get an adequate quantity of 
seed. I hope before long that this bot- 
tle-brush will be introduced into the 
trade. 

The Australian Epacris is related to 
the heathers and one particularly fine 
plant was, to my own knowledge, in 
bloom four months. It was in bloom 
when I arrived in September, and it 
was still in bloom when I left in Janu- 
ary. I regard it as among the outstand- 
ing ornamentals I saw in Australia. As 
I was told it was very difficult to grow, 
I took not only seed but cuttings. I 
hope the U.S.D.A. men at Beltsville 
have been able to root them. 

Another group of Australian orna- 
mentals which should be given atten- 
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tion in this country is the genus Boronia. 
From time to time in southern Cali- 
fornia, we find B. megastigma in the 
trade: it is chocolate-brown, brilliant 
vellow inside, and extremely fragrant. 
B. heterophylla is the only pink which is 
also fragrant. B. megastigma, which is 
native to Western Australia, is picked 
freely every spring. One doesn’t have 
to go into the center of Perth to know 
when it is boronia season; its fra- 
grance pervades the entire city. Spring 
has come when boronia sellers are 
around. 

One of the so-called mint bushes is 
Prostanthera belonging to the Labiatae. 
Very typical of many of the Australian 
shrubs, which one passes by a good part 
of the year without noticing; then sud- 
denly one day he is confronted with a 
bush so covered with flowers he can 
hardly see the stems. I was fortunate in 
being able to get several species of 
Prostanthera.... 

From Melbourne, we went into the 
Grampians, which is the summer play- 
ground of that part of Australia, and 
on the way I saw a beautiful specimen 
of Eucalyptus melliodora. ... 

The most outstanding shrub which 
I saw in the Grampians was Thryp- 
tomene calycina, a member of the A/yr- 
taceae. his is such a wonderful thing 
in its blooming period that the scaven- 
gers come out in trucks and literally 
tear the shrub up by its roots, or cut it 
down, to sell as cut flowers. A special 
corps of forest rangers is on duty to 
stop the destruction of this plant, which 
is fast becoming extinct. As a cut flower, 
ZT’. calycina lasts for a month or two, 
and as such is an extremely valuable 
item. | was fortunate in getting quite 
a few species of T'hryptomene, trom 
little groundcovers to shrubs up to eight 
feet, and have high hopes thac they will 
be successful introductions. .. . 

Erica ormondi, a heather from South 
Africa, seemed one of the worthwhile 
plants, even though not a native of 
Australia. I might state that my con- 
cept ,of plant exploring is to bring 
back anything useful, even though one 
is seeking native material; just because 
a plant happens to be an exotic I do 
not pass it by.... 

From Melbourne, we went to Ade- 
laide in South Australia. South Aus- 
tralia is one of the poorer states, both 
in horticultural material and in wealth. 
It does, however, have very fine vine- 


yards and is famous for its wines... . 

Mallee eucalyptus are among the 
most colorful of the genus. ‘They grow 
twelve to fifteen feet tall, are multi- 
stemmed from the base, and have what 
are called ligno-tubers, that look like 
huge cankers, at their base. Apparently, 
these are their means of survival, as the 
land is periodically burned over. ‘Their 
flowers are very showy, and in some 
the foliage is especially attractive. In 
Western Australia there is a beautiful 
grey-leaved species, E. rhodantha. This 
has scarlet flowers which are four inch- 
es in diameter... . 

The title, “Kangaroo Paws and Bot- 
tle-brushes,”’ really doesn’t refer to kan- 
garoos, have surmised. How- 
ever, | saw the finest of kangaroo paws, 
A nigozanthos rufa, in a garden called 
“The Sanctuary,’ whose owner was in- 


as you 


terested in preserving the native flora 
and had a very extensive collection. 
A. rufa is actually a native of Western 
Australia but, as happened many times 
during the trip, some of the finest ex- 
amples of the flora of one state were 
cultivated in another state. This par- 
ticular species comes from Esperance, 
down in the southeastern corner of 
Western Australia. This is one of the 
plants Longwood Gardens in particu- 
lar should be fairly successful in grow- 
ing as a pot plant. It is moderate in 
size—the largest I saw was about two 
feet tall and apparently not too dif- 
ficult to grow. Another species that we 
have grown at the Arboretum for a 
number of years is 4. flavida. It makes a 
spectacular show for about four months, 
and for over six months the dried flow- 
ers furnish an effective display. ... 

From Adelaide, South Australia, we 
flew north to Perth. I might add that 
during the five and one half months I 
was in Australia, I crossed from east 
to west four times and covered twenty 
thousand miles. Approximately half of 
that mileage was by air, but much of 
the remaining ten thousand miles was 
on foot — hot and dusty. However, 
when one is accomplishing something, 
the inconveniences — and plant collect- 
ing is certainly composed of inconveni- 
ences as well as achievements—must be 
taken in one’s stride. 

Western Australia I found the most 
interesting part of the whole trip. In 
summer, the climate is hot and dry; 
in winter, wet and cold—comparatively 
speaking that is, for actually freezing 





temperatures are not recorded. The 
flora is completely unique, quite differ. 
ent from that in other parts of Ays. 
tralia and quite different from that jp 
other parts of the world. . . . Western 
Australia is still much as Californi, 
was before the subdividers arrived 
There are acres and acres of wild flow. 
ers in a display which renders ope 
speechless. .. . 

In a private garden in Perth, I say 
a white form of the Geraldton way 
Hower, Chamaelaucium uncinatum. The 
more common rose-pink or magenta 
form has been grown in Californi 
for years. It is an extremely fine cyt 
flower, not too difficult to grow. The 
pure white-flowered form, with center 
slightly greenish, would make a beav- 
tiful shrub in anybody’s garden, It js. 
also an excellent cut flower. I hope we 
shall have cutting wood coming in 
shortly. 

Collectively several genera are re- 
ferred to as bottle-brushes, but most 
commonly the name is applied to the 
Callistemon. C. speciosus has 
been grown in California for a num- 
ber of years, and I am sure that it will 
do well at Longwood Gardens under 
glass. It is a fairly good cut flower, 
doesn’t hold up as long as some of the 
other Australian subjects, but as it is 
so showy, it is well worth having. ... 

In a trip to Carnamah, two hundred 
and fifty miles north of Perth, where 
we drove at night, we saw a very in- 
teresting wood pear, xylomelum. The 


genus 


fruits look like pears, are white, and 
stood out so sharply in the car head- 
lights, we wondered what in the world 
was along the road.... 

Hibbertia lasiopus is one of the finest 
creeping plants that I have ever seen. 
The flowers are two to three inches in 
diameter, the foliage very thick and 
leathery, and the ground on which 
it grows almost solid rock... . 

Another ornamental that should be 
useful in southern California as a low 
edging plant in the foreground of bor- 
ders and in the East as a pot plant 1s 
the sowerbaea. It resembles the “so- 
ciety garlic’ (T'ulbaghia violacea), a 
South African relative of the garlic 
without the garlic odor. This 1s 4a 
very lovely thing; we found it in many 
areas, growing with complete abandon 
in the most unpropitious locations. ... 

One of the interesting Proteaceae 
shrubs is Dryandra polycephala, again 
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Grevillea synaphae is one of the many 
plants collected by the author in Australia 
to be tried outdoors in southern California 
and indoors at Longwood Gardens before 
being introduced to American gardeners. 


‘; that group which is difficult, at least 
for us in southern California. It is a 
really ornamental plant and one which 
| should like to see introduced into this 
country. ..-- 

Another shrub which is very showy 
when in flower is Banksia prionotes, 
about eight feet tall, a bit leggy; but 
even when not in flower, it is interest- 
ing because of the foliage. This is a 
shrub breeders should take in hand — 
to get the very lovely flowers on a 
sturdier plant. I believe M. de Vil- 
morin would be interested in some of 
the Australian shrubs, as well as the 
annuals and perennials. B. prionotes 
will last at least a month as a cut 
flower, and on the shrub the flowers 


A tiny cats paw, about six to eight 
inches high, grows in pure white sand 
which goes down twenty feet and has, 
as far as we could tell, no organic mat- 
ter in it... . In the tremendous sand 
plains, as they're called, there is a 
rich and varied flora... . 

This cats paw, its yellow form, and 
another species of dnigozanthus were 
found growing along a railroad em- 
bankment. ‘he three stretched roughly 
for three miles, but we never found 
two of them growing together. First 
would be the cats paw, then the yellow 
form; that would break off, and J. 
bicolor would take over. It was always 
a pure stand of one kind, never a mix- 
ture. Whether this indicates that they 
would not hybridize, I do not know. 
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A. bicolor is quite close te the spectacu- 
lar red and kelly-green 4. manglesi, 
probably the most unique of the genus. ... 

Going along the road from Gerald- 
ton to Mullewa, we found a beautiful 
little verticordia. On close examination, 
it looked like the Geraldton wax flower 
and is, I believe, a member of the 
Myrtaceae. Its abundance of flowers 
smother the plant. We have had seed of 
verticordia in the past and were unable 
to germinate it. Longwood Gardens 
discovered, | believe, the answer to that 
problem when I brought back seed I 
had purchased—I was unable to collect 
any in the field. After examining the 
seed under a microscope, Longwood in- 
tormed me it was immature seed and 
dried-up flower buds. I’m now con- 
vinced that the seed we have had in 
the past at the Arboretum from com- 
mercial sources has been in the same 








condition. I believe we've now located 
a source in Western Australia from 
which we shall get viable seed, so we'll 
give verticordia a whirl again. 

Between Carnamah and Perth, we 
ran across a field containing six spe- 
cies of the genus Verticordia, all in 
bloom at the same time. ‘They are won- 
derful as cut flowers, lasting several 
weeks. ... 

Eucalyptus salmonophloia is quite 
common in many areas of Western 
Australia and one of the most interest- 
ing sky-line trees. If one cuts into the 
bark at certain times of the year, he 
will find the pulp to be a beautiful 
salmon-pink. ... 

Australia is a plant-hunter’s paradise. 
It is approximately the size of the 
United States, with the population of 
the state of California, so there are 
many wide open spaces. During a trip 
up north to one of the sheep ranches, 
the owner was most apologetic, “It’s 
too bad you can’t see one of the big 
sheep stations. I have only three hun- 
dred and eighty thousand acres.” 

I should like to pay a tribute to the 
Commonwealth Scientific and Indus- 
trial Research Organization — better 
known by the initials CSIRO. This Aus- 
tralian organization undertakes every- 
thing from atomic energy to pasture 
grasses, as it is a combination of de- 
partments — the department of agri- 
culture, the department of commerce, 
and so on—and does a magnificent job. 


George Spalding, the author, examines a 
specimen of Boronia megastigma lutea. 
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Mr. Threlkeld is the Superintendent of 
Descanso Gardens, a facility of the Los 
Angeles County Department of Arboreta and 
Botanic Gardens, of which Dr. William S. 
Stewart is Director. 


ESCANSO GARDENS is a lovely ver- 

dant jewel in a setting of hills 
within a vast metropolitan area—a hor- 
ticultural center in La Canada, Cali- 
fornia, operated by the County of Los 
Angeles Department of Arboreta and 
Botanic Gardens. The property, which 
contains a total of one hundred and 
sixty-five acres, is surrounded on three 
sides by the beautiful San Rafael Hills, 
a range in the foothills of the San 
Gabriel Mountains. 

The property is owned by the County 
to the ridge of the hills, and since these 
are too steep for residential or indus- 
trial use, the garden is adequately pro- 
tected from encroachment. Approxi- 
mately one hundred acres are in garden 
development and parking area, with a 
total of more than six miles of garden 
trails. The remaining sixty-five acres 
contain one of the most varied and in- 
teresting stands of chaparral in south- 
ern California. 

The east slope, which was burned in 
1940, shows regrowth of plants char- 
acteristic to this situation in California. 
The north slope, which has not burned 
since 1883, has a wealth of plant ma- 
terial in the climax stage of plant suc- 
cession. * 

Thirty acres of the one-hundred de- 
veloped acres are in a dense stand of 
lovely California live oaks. These sprout- 


“Old Verdugo” is a surviving patriarch from 
the days of Rancho San Rafael and Rancho 
La Canada, of which Descanso Gardens is 
the last remaining acreage. The grant of 
the famous Rancho was made in 1784 to 
Jose Maria Verdugo from the King of Spain. 
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The camellia 
collection numbers 
one hundred 
thousand plants 
and attracts visitors 
from all parts of 
the world. On a 
recent weekend 
visitors came from 
thirty-eight states 
and fifteen foreign 
countries. 


ed and grew after a tremendous fire 
which swept through the hills in 1883. 
Before the holocaust the area was cov- 
ered sparsely with oaks. Since the acorns 
had fallen before the fire, they survived 
to bring about the regeneration of the 
forest in a pattern much thicker than 
previously. 


THE DESCANSO GARDENS STORY 
By John L. Threlkeld 


There are more than four thousand 
trees in the thirty acres. Their branches, 
touching and intermingling, form 4 
canopy which has been referred to po- 
etically as a “green cathedral.” Thoy- 
sands of song birds make the Canopy 
their home, and more than one hundred 
and fifty species have been catalogued. 

Gray squirrels also call the forest 
their home and are to be seen scurrying 
among the branches or on the ground 
at any time of the year. The entire area 
abounds in wild life, from the tiny ro- 
dents indigenous to chaparral areas to 
larger beasts such as coyote, deer, and 
even an occasional wildcat or mountain 
lion. “The last animals are considered 
friends of the Gardens, because they 
keep down the rodent population and 
control deer herds, and thus make for 
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easier gardening. Ihe coyotes are scav- 
engers and clean the area of dead birds 
and animals which are unpleasant. 

A patient observer who has occasion 
for a nocturnal stroll through the gar- 
den is apt to see animals capering in 
family groups or going very seriously 
about the business of obtaining their 
daily food. On one occasion the Super- 
‘atendent, having worked late, saw nine 
skunks, some adult and some young, 
playing or gathering grubs on the lawn. 

It is indeed strange how the forest 
creatures share their domain with hu- 
man beings. In the twenty-three years 
that Descanso Gardens has been under 
development, there has been only one 
unpleasant encounter between man and 
beast—wlien a skunk was provoked by 
an employee. A truce is established 
which could very well serve as an ex- 
ample, to the peoples of the world, of 
co-existence of two communities of en- 
tirely different needs. 

The original inspiration for the de- 
velopment of Descanso Gardens came 
to Manchester Boddy, who purchased 
and united the property in 1937 from 
several different owners. He envisioned 
the perfection of the terrain for horti- 
cultural development and foresaw that 
it could always be an island of loveli- 
ness and tranquility in the sea composed 


The Descanso Gardens iris collection, oc- 
cupying three-quarters of an acre, is spon- 
sored by the Southern California Iris Society 
whose members provide new varieties as 

these are introduced. 


The Rose History Garden features such va- 

rieties as ‘Neige Parfum’, one of the most 

fragrant roses, and Rosa gallica, which is 

recorded as growing in Persian gardens as 
early as 1200 B.C. 
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of the hustle and bustle of the millions 
ot people who populate the Los Angeles 
basin. ‘he Boddy family home was 
built near the eastern boundary of the 
property, high on the north slope over- 
looking the forest. 

Not only did Mr. Boddy have to 
purchase the land and assemble it from 
other owners, but he also had to re- 
claim it from nature. In her fifty years 
of undisputed domain, nature gained a 
foothold which she was very reluctant 
to release. Brush and poison-oak re- 
moval came before the days of chemical 
weed and brush killers, and it was all 
hard work. Not only was the task itself 
difficult, but it was also extremely dif- 
ficult to find workers immune to poison- 
oak or not afraid to work in it. 

The first step in making the forest 
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habitable was the clearing of a roadway 
through the dense jungle of live oak 
trees, poison-oak, and brush. The task 
of roadway clearing was no small job, 
nor was the task of preparing a home 
site; but imagine the task involved in 
clearing a thirty-acre woodland and 
seventy acres of flat land of poison-oak 
and underbrush which had been estab- 
lished and growing for more than fifty 
years. 

‘The poison-oak vines that hung from 
the trees were as big around as a man’s 
arm. Complete poison-oak plants, com- 
peting with the oaks for sunlight, 
stretched from the forest floor through 
the top of the trees. It was necessary 
not only to remove the poison-oak vines 
and brush, but also to remove the roots 
so as to prohibit recurrence of the de- 











spised plants. Roots three inches in dia- 
meter, running thirty to fifty feet near 
the surface of the ground, had to be 
dug out and destroyed. 

After three years the task of clearing 
was completed, and the first exotic 
plants were installed. 

In transforming a wilderness area 
into a garden in the arid climate of 
southern California, consideration had 
to be given, first of all, to obtaining 
abundant irrigation water. To accom- 
plish this, Mr. Boddy purchased the 
Hall-Beckley Canyon, a water-bearing 
property of two hundred and fifty acres 
two miles north of the gardens. This 
canyon winds its way for two miles 
into the San Gabriel Mountains, and 
a live stream flows the year round trom 
springs near its top. 

Waterbearing tunnels had been de- 
veloped in the late 1800's to provide 
water for the few residents of La Can- 
ada at that time. [he water system was 
revamped, dams were established to 
save the stream flow, and the water was 
then piped to Descanso Gardens, com- 
pleting the requirements for garden de- 
velopment. At present, more than one 
hundred thousand gallons of water per 
day are used in irrigating the Gardens. 

At the beginning of World War IT, 
great numbers of Japanese citizens were 
employed in horticultural and agricul- 
tural pursuits in California. Mr. Boddy 
and his associates purchased upwards 


Dogwoods and azaleas bank the stream 
which winds its way for more than a quarter 
of a mile through Descanso Gardens. Wild 
mallard ducks find the surroundings pleasant. 
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of two million camellia plants trom 
Japanese nurserymen who were forced 
to give up their business because they 
were interned. Many thousands of spec- 
imen plants were planted in the oak 
forest; thousands of others were placed 
in containers of various sizes and sold 
to the nursery trade. 

‘Today, more than one hundred thou- 
sand of these plants comprise the main 


Hospitality House is a center of horticulturg) 
activity the year round. It was formerly the 
home of Manchester Boddy who founded 
Descanso Gardens. 


planting of the Descanso oak fores. 
This is the leader of ornamental camel. 
lia-collections in the world. ‘Vhe camel. 
lia plantings have been carefully plan. 
ned to contain choice varieties, but the 
beautiful old stock is cherished and pro. 
tected in order that the mass bloom char. 
acteristics of the forest can be main. 
tained. Upwards of eight hundred ya. 
rieties of camellias are represented here. 
(For a complete discussion see “Camel. 
lias in Descanso Gardens,” by John L. 
Threlkeld and Mark J. Anthony jn 
National Horticultural Magazine, 36: 
225-252.) 

In 1950 and 1951, it was decided to 
remove the horticultural and agricul. 
tural businesses and to develop the en- 
tire property as a horticultural show. 
place, open to the public on a paid- 
admission basis. ‘rails were cleared, 
and an ornamental stream was installed 
through the Gsardens tor more than a 
quarter of a mile. 

Many plants other than camellias 
were grown to give greater year-round 
interest. Foremost among these were 


(Continued on page 152) 
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THE PLEASURE OF THEIR COMPANY 


Elisabeth L. (Mrs. A. M., Jr.) Freeman, a 
former student in horticulture at the Barnes 
Foundation, Merion, Pennsylvania, has been 
experimenting for the past six years with 
unusual shrubs in Darien, Connecticut. She 
must cope with flat ground, few sheltered 
corners, and impermeable hardpan, but she 
‘s achieving satisfactory results, and at the 
same time introducing some choice plant 
material to her neighbors. 


EMEMBER the big excitement, just 
R a few years ago, about the suppos- 
edly new-found hardiness of Camellia 
sasanqua? Hailed as a substitute for 
the glamorous but tender Camellia ja- 
ponica ot the “Deep South’, the sasan- 
quas were enthusiastically advertised 
and sold for gardens from Washington, 
D. C., to Long Island and Cape Cod. 
It took only a few seasons to prove that 
not only were they rather risky, but 
that, surprisingly, some varieties of Ca- 
mellia japonica were actually hardier 
than the sasanquas, a fact which some 
amateurs had been quietly proving in 
their own gardens as far north as 
Yonkers, New York, and Long Island, 
for as much as thirty years. Now there 
are extensive trials afoot in various ar- 
boretums and private gardens, to dis- 
cover just what is the true range of 
Camellia japonica; some experts believe 
that it may be nearly that of Rhodo- 
dendron maximum. 

A great many desirable plants are 
apparently hardier than has generally 
been supposed, but they are not often 
grown and enjoyed as tar north as they 
might be because the standard horticul- 
tural works and the commercial sources 
of supply are so restrictive in their def- 
initions of hardiness. A discriminating,* 
but freer use of the terms “‘semi-hardy,” 
“may be hardy,” or “possibly hardy 
north with protection” would extend to 
many gardeners the sometimes surpris- 
ing latitude in choice of plant materials 
that some inquiring and adventurous 
amateurs have already discovered on 
their own. 

What is meant by “hardy”? To a 
certain degree, the definition depends 
on the point of view. The commercial 
hurseryman is perhaps the most con- 
servative, and understandably so; his 
plants have to be really healthy and 
winter-resistant without expensive cod- 
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By Elisabeth L. Freeman 





Ilex cornuta burfordii 
inches of snow, March 1960. 


in over seventeen 
dling while they are his, and it is to 
his advantage that they keep on living 
after they have been planted in all kinds 
of exposure and conditions by his cus- 
tomers. [The New York Botanical Gar- 
den, because it is an educational institu- 
tion, must also be conservative in the 
information it dispenses to the general 
public; therefore it lists as ‘not hardy 
in this area’ many plants that grow 
and bloom year after year in sheltered 
areas. 

At the other extreme, there is the 
occasional report of a gardener’s tri- 
umph in bringing a tender plant through 
a winter by dint of infinite pains and 
elaborate methods of protection. 

My own interpretation is a fairly hard- 
hearted one. The plant for experiment, 
having been given proper soil and drain- 
age, and planted with due consideration 
for the effects of winter sun and winds, 
must stand and fight its own battles 
against freezing cold, sleet, snow, and 
the vagaries of changeable winter weath- 
er. If it lives through several hard 
winters, continues to make growth, and 
is a pleasure to the eye, then it is hardy 
enough to deserve at least a “may-be- 
hardy’ rating, and its name can help 
tc brighten the all-too-familiar lists of 
standard hardy plants. 

Six years ago, | moved a collection 
of supposedly not hardy plants to Dari- 
en, Connecticut, from Philadelphia. Al- 
though they were all young seedlings and 


very small home-rooted cuttings, moved 
in midsummer when the official temper- 
ature in New York was 96°F, and spent 
the first winter in a deep bed of peat 
moss, which encouraged an alarming 
amount of new leaf growth during the 
late summer and fall, all plants sur- 
vived the first winter, and at least one 
of every variety is still thriving, either 
here or in neighbors’ gardens. ‘They 
have worked out their own salvation 
with no special protection or coddling, 
and with such imperturbable good looks 
that I strongly suspect that most of 
them could be enjoyed even tarther 
north. 

The winter of 1957-58, with its long 
spells of low temperatures, bare grounds, 
and freezing winds, was considered a 
hard one until the infamous winter of 
1958-59 set new records. The frost in 
this area was from five to six feet deep 
in the ground, and there were long un- 
broken spells of below-freezing weather, 
which ended with a drop in tempera- 
ture from 70° to 24° on one March 
day and three days of snow and sleet 
in April. Nurserymen suffered huge 
losses of well-established plants, such as 
Ilex crenata, peonies, and hosta, and the 
plants that took that winter in stride 
deserve to be considered fairly hardy. 

Stranvaesia davidiana, one of the 
most beautiful of the broad-leaved ever- 
greens, thrives here outside an east win- 
dow, with an eighteen-inch outcropping 
from a garage as its only protection 
trom the north. It has never had a 
single leaf or branch-tip damaged by 
the cold, although in low temperatures 
its leaves droop slightly. Colorful all 
year round, it puts out shining russet- 
tinged new growth in very early spring, 
which is followed by lavish masses of 
white bloom, and later, in the fall, by 
bright rose-colored fruits on long pedi- 
cels. Even during the cold days of win- 
ter, the shrub glows with the warm 
color of the few fruits left by the birds, 
the bright red of a few of the oldest 
leaves, and the faint brushings of the 
same color on the under sides of the 
dark green leaves. Hortus says 8. davi- 
diana “stands in D. C.”; I do not 
know of another north of Philadelphia. 
The variety undulata, with its nearly 
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prostrate habit, should be even hardier 
than the typical plant; Bailey says that 
it “survives to Massachusetts with pro- 
tection.” 

Sarcococca hookeriana humilis and S. 
ruscifolia, aristocrats among evergreen 
groundcovers, are perfectly hardy, with 
flowers and fruits each season, if grown 
in full shade. My plants grow along 
the north wall of a garage, and they 
survived this past winter without even 
a mulch. Skimmia japonica thrives in 
the same exposure, with protection from 
winter winds; in fact, the hot sun of 
a Connecticut summer was its only 
problem until it was moved to full 
shade. 

Ligustrum coriaceum (L. japonicum 
var. rotundifolium) is very slow-grow- 
ing, completely hardy, and keeps its 
good dark winter color in a fairly ex- 
posed nursery bed. Ligustrum lucidum, 
in the same bed, loses a discouraging 
number of its leaves each winter, though 
a neighbor’s specimen, growing in a 
protected half-shady spot, looks hand- 
some all winter. Ligustrum ‘Suwanee 
River’, supposedly hardier than the spe- 
cies L. lucidum, has proved exactly the 
reverse for many nurserymen in this 
area in the last three winters; yet these 
two are oftered in nearby nurseries, 
while the better-behaved L. coriaceum 
is not. 
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Osmanthus ilicifolius, with crisp clean- 
cut foliage, is thriving in half a dozen 
or more gardens locally. Even when 
planted in full sun against a south wall, 
as mine is, only a few leaves showed 
a trace of winter burn in 1958-59. An- 
other specimen, planted in a sheltered, 
half-shaded eastern corner, suffered no 
damage at all. 

Osmarea burkwoodii is apparently 
hardier than one of its parents, Philly- 
rea decora, which is described in f1or- 
tus as being “grown in mild and warm 
states only.”” Mine faces south and gets 
all the winter sun without damage, 
though it grows slowly. 

Of a long list of English and Orien- 
tal hollies that are being successfully 
grown as far north as Vermont, I have 
only a few. Ilex aquifolium ‘J. van 
Tol’, planted in full sun against an ex- 
posed south wall, has not, in six win- 
ters, showed any damage to its dark 
shining foliage and blooms generously, 
but a two-year old staminate /. aquifol- 
1um, bought two years ago to ensure 
fruit, did not survive its first winter 
here. 

llex cornuta burfordi, which is grow- 
ing in the open in a southwest exposure, 
remains green and glossy and keeps its 
fruits till March, when the leaves turn 
dull and many drop oft. However 


new 


, 


leaves and tip growth follow closely. 

















Two young plants of [lex aquifoliup 
aureo-marginata (one bought in a local 
supermarket) have been equally hard 
and free from leaf burn, though one : 
planted against an east wall ina slight. 
ly sheltered position, and the other j 
growing in an open nursery row, 

Ilex pernyi, also in the open nursery, 
lost a few leaves in the winter of 1958. 
59, but none this past winter. The tall, 
narrow form of this beautiful holly 
should make it particularly good fo, 
planting in a corner or in an ell, where 
its hardiness much farther north might 
be in doubt. Ilex ciliospinosa, one of 
the hardiest of the Chinese hollies 
thrives in a southwest exposure in fy] 
sun. 

Aucuba japonica, Libocedrus decur. 
rens, and Buxus microphylla compacta 
have been completely undamaged here 
for the past six winters. A new col- 
lection of a dozen rooted cuttings of 
various hybrid tree box, as well as the 
new Ilex opaca ‘Maryland Dwarf’, have 
survived their first winter here with only 
a light covering of hemlock branches, 
and Coton- 
easter franchetii must surely be hardy 
much farther north than Darien, Con- 
necticut, judging by the performance 
of my three specimens, yet they are not 


Cotoneaster henryana 


ottered by growers in this area. Both 
varieties, growing in completely  ey- 
posed spots, keep their leaves and fruits 
all winter long and give a_ touch of 
incomparable grace to the winter land- 


Cotoneaster henryana retains its foliage and 
fruit all winter long in an exposed location 
in the author’s garden. Photo taken in 
March 1960. 

Below. Close-up of foliage and 
C. henryana. 
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Ilex aquifolium ‘J.van Thol’ has wintered 
well in Darien, Connecticut, for six years. 
Here it is in seventeen and a half inches 

of snow, March 1960. 


scape as a pleasant relief from the stand- 
ard broad-leaved evergreens. ‘The dark 
red leaves and lighter red fruit of C. 
henryana make a handsome winter pic- 
ture with the rich winter coloring of 
Berberis verruculosa and the purplish 
tinge of creeping thyme in the fore- 
ground. 

Berberis verruculosa and B. triacan- 
thophora seem to do best in full sun, 
with a little protection from wind. 
When planted in shade, the new growth 
remains tender and green and is apt to 
freeze back in hard winters. Winter 
sun also brings out the handsomest col- 
oring, and B. verruculosa is particularly 
attractive in winter arrangements. I'wo 
vears ago a landscaping committee had 
to persuade a local plantsman to “im- 
port” eight specimens of B. verruculosa 
for a planting in front of the new li- 
brary. Planted in full sun, facing south, 
and with no real wind protection, they 
have more than doubled in size and 
are handsome and shining all winter 
long. 

One very small plant of Berberis 
candidula has survived three winters 
here in full sun, and bears a surpris- 
ingly good crop of fertile seeds. These 
I take each fall to a courageous nursery- 
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man who has confidence in their use- 
fulness as landscaping material in Con- 
necticut. 

Among the deciduous plants, the 
most surprising performance of all has 
been that of Melia azedarach, the rapid- 
growing, umbrella-like Chinaberry tree 
ot the “Deep South.” My original 
seedling, planted in the open nursery 
with no protection of any kind, grew 
to a height of eight feet in three years, 
with partial die-back each winter. It 








was still stretching when I mistook its 
unexpectedly large and wandering root 
for that of an unwanted green ash, and 
killed it with a mattock. Since then I 
have planted eighteen more seedlings 
and learned in the process that the root 
ot this species characteristically turns 
at a right angle, not far below the sur- 
tace of the soil, and concentrates its 
growth in a horizontal direction—no 
wonder | killed the first one! Most of 
the new seedlings are now six feet tall, 
suffer less die-back each winter, and 
obviously more than make up for it 
each growing season; I fully expect to 
sit in the shade of one in another two 
or three years. 

Lagerstroemia indica and Chimonan- 
thus praecox have survived the past 
three winters here with only partial 
die-back, and I hope to see both bloom 
eventually. The crape-myrtle, once it is 
well established, has behaved like a die- 
back in several unlikely places, includ- 
ing lowa, where it comes from the 
ground each year and blooms on sched- 
ule. It also blooms at the Arnold Ar- 
boretum. One Cape Cod gardener re- 
ports a planting of three which have 
grown to a height of six feet, bloom 
generously, and do not winter-kill. The 
deep red-flowered form is reported to 
be hardier than the pink or white. 

Jasminum nudiflorum, undeservedly 


Berberis verruculosa has almost doubled in 
size since it was planted two years ago at 
the new library in Darien, Connecticut. Photo 
taken March 1960. 
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considered too tender for northern nur- 
series to grow, does well for me against 
south-facing walls and boulders. I have 
planted it there mainly to encourage 
its heart-warming habit of rushing the 
season with new green leaves and bright 
yellow and scarlet buds even in Feb- 
ruary, wherever leaves have drifted 
over the lowest branches. Buds will 
open in five or six days when brought 
indoors in mid-February, and occasion- 
ally a few will open that early outdoors 
in a spell of mild weather. Always “on 
the edge of spring” right through the 
coldest winters, this jasmine is hardy 
enough to ride out the late-winter 
freezes so disastrous to many other 
early bloomers. 

Jasminum stephanense, much more 
southern in its range, has laced a stone 
wall in my garden with its pink blooms 
for the past five years. It was killed to 
the ground in the winter of 1958-59, 
but grew and bloomed again last sum- 
mer. [his one is planted in a less pro- 
tected spot than any of the J. nudi- 
florum, and with a little help would 
probably have weathered even that dis- 
astrous winter without a set-back. 

My ten-foot hardy orange, Poncirus 
trifoliata, grown from seed, never fails 
to evoke astonishment when it is cov- 
ered with fragrant orange blossoms or 
fruit; yet it grows and blooms as far 
north as the Arnold Arboretum. 

Salvia greggii, native in [Texas and 
Mexico, blooms for me till early No- 
vember and lives through every winter 
with no protection; and /erbena phlo- 
giflora, from southern Brazil and Uru- 
guay, looks alive till well into the 
winter and seeds itself freely. Pachis- 
tima canbyi, remains evergreen with- 
out a winter covering and seeds freely; 
the evergreen Vinca major will winter 
here under a light mulch; and even 
Serissa foetida has survived one winter 
outdoors in Darien. 

A lbizzia julibrissin rosea, Franklinia 
alatamaha, Styrax japonica, Elaeagnus 
pungens, Clematis montana rubens, and 
Abelia grandiflora are all completely 
hardy in this area, and yet many inter- 
ested and well-read gardeners have al- 
ways understood that they are not. 

Winter sun and wind, and poor 


drainage probably do more damage to 
“semi-hardy” plants, particularly the 
broad-leaved evergreens, than mere low 
winter temperatures. And the month 
of March, with its sudden and extreme 
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temperature changes, and alternately 
drying and freezing winds, can be the 
most trying “final exam” of the winter 
season. A north or east-facing wall pro- 
tects the evergreens from the deceiving, 
but short-lived warmth of the after- 
noon sun and also prevents the too 
early spring development that would be 
killed back by a late frost. A moderate 
circulation of air is better than either 
a cold air “pocket” or a spot so ex- 
posed that winter winds can dry and 
burn the exposed foliage. Winter mul- 
ches are helpful, and a plastic coating, 
such as “Wilt Pruf,” sprayed on the 
leaves of broad-leaved evergreens pre- 
vents the drying and “burning” eftects 
of winter sun and winds. Yet most of 
my own plants have had to get along 
without one or more of these helps, be- 
cause of relatively poor soil and drain- 
age, very limited space for ideal ex- 
posures, and pure procrastination this 
past winter about mulching and using 
a plastic spray coating. Five of my fa- 
vorite broad-leaved evergreens (Osman- 
thus, Osmarea, Ilex aquifolium, Ilex 
cornuta burfordu, and Cotoneaster fran- 
chetii) must grow in full sun along a 
south-facing wall, and with no other 
wind protection; yet they look prime all 
winter long. No plant of mine has ever 
had any artificial winter shelter—no 
winter cocoons, no droopy burlap wind- 
breaks, no board shelters, no_ plastic 
screens for my garden! This phobia 
against artificial winter shelters and 
their insult to the eye was acquired at 
the Barnes Arboretum in Merion, Penn- 
sylvania, where many plants are grown 
north of their supposed range, and 
where the winter landscape is as beauti- 
ful in its own natural way as that of 
any other season. 

Adventurous gardeners can help to 
broaden the list of choice and unusual 
plant materials for the North by ex- 
perimenting with supposedly tender 
plants, many of which can very likely 
hold their own against cold winter tem- 
peratures. There is always the inter- 
esting possibility, too, that some of these 
‘“‘advance-guard”’ specimens, successfully 
grown outside their supposed geograph- 
ical limits, can be bred to produce off- 
spring that will be hardy even farther 
north. Certain varieties of such exotics 
as bamboo, pomegranate, passion-flower, 
and jasmine, to name only a few, have 
proved unexpectedly hardy well above 
the Mason-Dixon Line. 


And there are still the unexplaine; 
phenomena, like the dahlias forgotten 
in two gardens, in the winter of 1958. 
59, that lived to grow and bloom again, 
and the Ficus pumila, planted in ap 
opening in the flagstone porch of , 
house near Philadelphia, that survived 
four years of freezing, drought, and 
neglect (while the house stood empty 
during the war years), and revived . 
cover the walls again. 

And, most incredible of all, a pro. 
fessional nurseryman in Connecticut, 
with two greenhouses full of special hy. 
brid pansies and primulas, thousands 
of cuttings of rare alpines, dwarf conj- 
fers, and dwarf broad-leaved evergreens, 
and one lone young oleander, shuts of 
the heat, drains the water system, and 
goes to Florida every year for the en. 
tire month of January. Sometimes the 
outdoor temperatures have dropped to 
eight degrees below zero, and the tiny 
and Cuttings 
must weather the low temperatures and 
the month-long drought; yet less than 
six weeks later, his thrifty plants and 
blooms are the envy and despair of his 
competitors. In the three years he has 


seedlings barely-rooted 


done this, he has not lost a plant. 

‘There is apparently much to be 
learned about plant hardiness. ‘The ad- 
venturous gardener can help by experi 
menting with the plants which interest 
him, and even though they may suc. 
cumb eventually, in an extraordinarily 
severe winter, at least he will mean- 
while have had the pleasure of their 
company. 


TREE PEONY (from page 136) 


several names: Paeonia suffruticosa (P. 
moutan), P. lutea, P. potanini, and P. 
delavayi, among others. It occurs in the 
southern Himalayan Mountains and in 
Yunnan, Kansu, Szechuan, Shensi, and 
other provinces of China. It is also re- 
ported to have been found in Man- 
churia and northern Korea. 
Historically, it is considered to be 
one of the oldest ornamental shrubs. 
When first reported in the sixth cer 
tury, it was valued not only for its 
ornamental but for its medicinal quali 
ties. It is also closely associated with 
Buddhism. Through their early travel 
in China and Korea, the Buddhist | 
monks became acquainted with cherries, 
quinces, apples, and many other orne 
mental trees and shrubs which they 
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added to their temple gardens. The tree 
peony was one of these, and the monks 
took this cherished plant with them to 
Japan. They still look upon it as a 
‘sacred emblem of the Land Beyond”’ 
and consider as sacrilegious even the 
careless discarding of a cigarette or 
ashes on the ground where a tree peony 
is growing. For more than four hun- 
dred years at the Hasa Dera Temple, 
the roots of the tree peony were steeped 
and the brew distributed to some three 
thousand Buddhist Units for healing 
purposes. According to recent reports, 
this practice has ceased. 

At Hasa Dera Temple some twelve 
hundred plants, in three hundred va- 
rieties, have developed without planning 
or hybridizing. It is assumed that, with 
a chromosome count of five, the tree 
peony is self-improving over the years. 
As finer qualities have been detected in 
certain plants, these have been selected 
for growing-on. In this way a number 
of persons in the Orient, and particu- 
larly in Japan, have been able to intro- 
duce tree peonies that are improvements 
over older varieties. Loday about twelve 
hundred varieties have been named. 
This has led to confusion and misunder- 
standing in the Orient and in this coun- 
try. Fortunately, an ettort is being made 
to bring the interested parties together, 
and it is anticipated that within a rea- 
sonable period of time clarification of 
the nomenclature of the tree peony will 
be effected. 

The tree peony is found at relatively 
high elevations; this indicates that it 
requires a well-drained location. It does 
not thrive when its roots remain wet 
for any length of time. It also needs 
rich sandy loam; and while it does not 
demand much attention, it responds 
well to an annual dressing, in the fall, 
of well-rotted cow manure (if this is 
obtainable) or of bonemeal. 

Propagation is carried on by means 
of grafting, division, and seed, both in 
the United States and in the Orient. 
Grafting is by far the most popular 
method, and the rootstock used is al- 
most invariably that of the herbaceous 
or P. albiflora types, though P. moutan 
(suffruticosa) rootstock offers the pos- 
sibility of a more responsive plant. 
Plants propagated by seed are by far 
the safest to grow. They are, however, 
not necessarily the most desirable, be- 
cause they are unpredictable in growth 
habit and in flower production until 
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they have attained the age and size of 
expression. 

Gsrafting is usually done at the time 
the plant has reached maturity, and at 
which time rootstocks may be taken 
from other plants without loss. In Japan 
the whole operation is carried out in 
the open, and the grafts that take are 
planted in field rows in early October. 
Here in the United States growers are 
less exact on their dates for grafting. 
Several do it early in September, ‘‘heel 
in’ the grafts under glass for from 
tour to six weeks, and then pot those 
that have taken. The selected roots are 
necessarily short so as to fit into clay 
pots, and such plants do not develop as 
quickly nor as robustly as do full-root, 
field-grown plants. Each method has its 
losses; no perfection in graft stands has 
vet been observed anywhere. 

Division of plants is a very slow 
method of increase, but the surest way 
to obtain one hundred per cent stands. 

I have been experimenting with pot- 
ted plants for several years and have 
learned that the tree peony can be 
grown for a maximum of two years in 
a container without constant care. The 
old stand-by clay pots are satisfactory 
for this purpose; plastic and other non- 
porous containers cannot be used with- 
out extra care. If potted in the late 
fall, a one-year-old graft (full-root) 
will grow into an excellent plant by 
the following September. It will set 
buds and can be moved without loss 
of vitality into a new permanent loca- 
tion. Over ninety per cent of potted 
plants handled in this manner have 
produced from one to three full-sized 
blooms. 

‘The potting medium should be gritty 
and heavily fortified with phosphate. 
The plants, after having been potted, 
should be buried to at least four inches 
below the grafts. The top two inches 
can be of sharp sand, which provides 
an excellent mulch, prevents weeds from 
growing, and has a neat and clean ap- 
pearance. I'wo- year-old, pot- grown 
plants are excellent material to be used 
in developing tree peony gardens on 
private or public grounds. 

Larger, older, field-grown plants can, 
of course, be used to create immediate 
effects. These plants, if carefully dug, 
balled, and burlapped, respond splen- 
didly. However, dry rootstock plants 
require extra time to become estab- 
lished, unless much of the top growth is 


removed. When top growth has been se- 
verely cut back, older, bare-root plants 
have produced some spectacular effects ; 
they have flowered surprisingly well 
and have produced full-sized blooms, 
perfect in every detail. Such plants 
would be considerably ahead, three years 
hence, of similar plants that were not 
cut back. 

‘The tree peony is a superb plant for 
a focal point in garden design, as an 
accent at the entrance to the house or 
the garden; or it can be planted effec- 
tively as a border along a driveway or 
in groups against a background of ever- 
greens, lilacs, or an ivy-covered wall. 


HORSETAIL (from page 132) 


and polishing hardware. 

All the reports on the deleterious na- 
ture of the common horsetail presum- 
ably refer to the sterile aerial portion 
of the plant. The fertile stem is ephem- 
eral, succulent, translucent, very pale 
amber or flesh-colored (faintly green- 
ish or yellowish at the solid nodes), 
longitudinally striate. The sheathing 
bands are black-brown; the hygroscop- 
ic, four-legged spores are green. The 
fresh stalk has no characteristic taste; 
it is watery bland. The species is cos- 
mopolitan in distribution. 

On May 4 I made a survey of ten 
vegetable stores along Mott and Pell 
Streets, in lower Manhattan’s China- 
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town. A cone-bearing stem was shown 
to the storekeepers, but not one recog- 
nized the plant. I also tried three Chi- 
nese drug stores, but without success. 
There were a number of curious, even 
excited, staring storekeepers and Can- 
tonese cronies, but not one displayed 
the faintest glimmer of recognition 
when he saw the cone-bearing stem. 
The lack of substantial support in lit- 
erature for the of the 
horsetail as human tood, the vacuous 
experience in the Chinese markets, and 
the positive knowledge of the weed’s 
noxious effect grazing animals 
brought to mind the sham A ctinotinus*. 
Could it be that my Oriental acquain- 
tance of Van Cortlandt Park was really 
gathering the horsetail as a medicinal 
home remedy, say as a diuretic, and had 
suggested I eat it, merely to exercise 
a very dry sense of humor? But his 
sincerity was vindicated. For, in the 
meanwhile, I had written to the re- 
nowned Dr. Yoshiharu Matsumura at 
Kobe University, and his immediate 
reply was enlightening. He had knowl- 
edge of the palatable qualities of Equi- 
setum arvense. Dr. Matsumura wrote 
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that most Japanese everywhere, as far 
as he knew, eat the sporiferous stem 
and its cone, except the scale-like leaves. 
The stems are usually boiled several 
minutes before they are eaten. Some 
persons prepare them with rice for 
lunch—this is said to make a tasty dish; 
and there are other ways of cooking 
the stems as 1) boil them with soy 
sauce and add a little sugar; 2) bake 
this combination with eggs; 3) broil 
the stems with seaweed, such as Lam- 
inaria, in soy sauce; 4) bake on a wire 
net over a charcoal fire and then steep 
in soy sauce. 

Boys and girls in Japan gather this 
wild vegetable in the springtime, and 
doing so is enjoyable play for them. 

‘There are many things to look for- 
ward to in spring, the season of the 
new leaf, and one to which I am look- 
ing forward in spring 1961 is a dish 
of the succulent stems of Equisetum 
arvense. 


* The genus Actinotinus was proposed by Oliver 
in 1888 and illustrated in Hooker’s Icones 
Plantarum. “One of the most remarkable ad- 
ditions to the Chinese Flora,”’ it was based on 
a botanical preparation brought back by Dr. 
A. Henry from the province of Hupeh. A 
short time after publication, it was discovered 
to be “fa trick played upon us” by one of 
Dr. Henry’s native Chinese collectors, who 
had artfully inserted the inflorescence of an 
ampliate Viburnum into the terminal bud of 
an Aesculus! 


DESCANSO GARDENS (from page 146) 
roses, azaleas, rhododendrons, clivias, 
and iris. The garden was first opened 
in the spring of 1952 for a briet period, 
but damage from heavy rainfall and 
fioods necessitated closing it for repairs. 
‘The garden was reopened for a few 
months in 1952, but an adverse finan- 
cial situation prohibited continuance. 

‘The property was offered for sub- 
division, but in November of 1953 the 
County of Los Angeles, Board of Su- 
pervisors, purchased it, thereby preserv- 
ing the magnificent development. 

From the date of purchase until July 
1958, Descanso Gardens was operated 
by the County Department of Parks 
and Recreation on a_ paid - admission 
basis. In July 1958, the responsibility 
for operation was transferred to the 
Department of Arboreta and Botanic 
(sardens. 

The philosophy of operation was 
changed from horticultural display to 
horticultural - botanical education and 
display, and the admission charges were 
removed. With the new emphasis on 
education, a dynamic program has been 
established, and courses are offered in 
home gardening, home landscape design, 
botanical sketching, and floriculture for 
adults; exploring nature, art in nature, 
indoor and outdoor gardening, and other 
horticultural and natural history sub- 
jects are offered for children. 

Many educational and display activi- 
ties are promoted throughout the year. 
The largest one is the annual camellia 
show presented by the Los Angeles 
Camellia Council, a group representing 
six camellia societies in southern Cali- 
fornia. A dafttodil show is sponsored by 
the American Daffodil Society, and an 
iris show is presented every other year 
by the Southern California Iris Society. 
A “Festival of Garden Lights,” which 
features colorful ideas in lighting adapt- 
able to home gardens, is sponsored by 
the Descanso Gardens Guild; and a 
Christmas decoration show, which of- 
ters many ideas for home holiday dec- 
orating, is also presented by the Guild. 

Informal illustrated lectures are giv- 
en from time to time on various horti- 
cultural subjects. Guided tours are pro- 
vided for both children and adult groups. 

The hills are used for nature study 
for both adult and children’s groups. 
The trails are being continually ex- 
panded to create increased interest. 

Expansion and refinement of plantings 


have been accomplished in the year 
of County operation. The rose garden 
is now a development of seven acre 
and contains more than nine thousand 
plants. his garden depicts the history 
ot the rose from the very earliest known 
species and varieties to the latest mod. 
ern introductions. 

A cymbidium garden of hundreds of 
specimen plants has been established jp 
a natural outdoor garden setting. Ap 
eastern U.S. A. garden features lilacs 
and peonies, which are unusual in south. 
ern California. Azalea plantings have 
been expanded and improved, until they 
are now an = attraction which draws 
visitors from wide areas. Lhe rhododep- 
drons number several hundred plants, 
and some are as much as fifteen feet ip 
height. ‘lens of thousands of annuals, 
perennials, and bulbous plants furnish 
color each year. 

A recent development is the installa- 
tion of a California native plant gar- 
den; it now covers about five acres, but 
will eventually be twice this size. All 
the plants have been donated from 
private sources. ‘he garden has been 
installed under the direction of a cit- 
izens’ committee of five men who are 
experts on native plants. 

‘To assist in the operation and de- 
velopment of Descanso Gardens, the 
Descanso Gardens Guild was formed 
in early 1958. ‘The purpose of this or- 
ganization is to perpetuate Descanso 
Gardens as a cultural and horticultural 
center. A schedule of membership has 
been established. In the short time of 
its existence, the Guild now has more 
than three hundred members. It spon- 
sors many garden activities, assists fi- 
nancially and provides many hours of 
volunteer work. Invaluable assistance 
is also provided by its efforts in public 
education on behalf of the Gardens. 

A master plan of further develop- 
ment will widen the interest of Des- 
canso Gardens on a local, national, and 
international scale. Attendance during 
the 1959 calendar year was more than 
a quarter of a million persons. 

Descanso Gardens with its compan- 
ion botanical-horticultural facility, the 
Los Angeles State and County Arbore- 
tum in Arcadia, and other botanical 
developments under way by the De- 
partment of Arboreta and Botanic Gar- 
dens provide assurance to residents in 
and visitors to Los Angeles County of 
expanded horticultural attractions. 
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BRIEF NOTES ON RECENT BOOKS 


By Elizabeth C. Hall 


miss Hall is the Librarian of The New York 
Botanical Garden. 


GARDEN PLANTS AND GARDENS 


ANYONE CAN GROW ROSES. Cynthia West- 
cott. 3rd ed. 197 pages, indexed, illustrated. 
p. Van Nostrand Co., Inc., Princeton, N. J. 
1960. $3.75 
Includes the very latest recommendations 

on insect and disease control. 


APPROVED PRACTICES IN BEAUTIFYING THE 
HOME GROUNDS. Norman K. Hoover. 271 
pages, indexed, illustrated. Interstate Printers 
and Publishers, Dansville, Ill. 1959. $4.00 
Information lacks specificity. 


CAMELLIAS FOR EVERYONE. Claude Chidamian. 
191 pages, indexed, illustrated, part colored. 
Doubleday & Co., Inc., New York. 1959. 
$3.95 
Simple and useful introduction to camellia 

culture. 


DESERT PLANTS—CACTI AND SUCCULENTS IN 
THE WILD AND IN CULTIVATION. Oliver and 
Margaret Leese. 220 pages, indexed, illus- 
trated. Transatlantic Arts, Hollywood-by-the- 
sea, Fla. 1959. $7.50 
Sir Oliver and Lady Leese offer much of 

interest and help to growers of these desert- 

loving plants. “Famous Succulent Gardens 
of the World” is a chapter not to be missed. 


EVERGREENS FOR EVERY STATE. How to Select 
and Grow Them Successfully in Your Local- 
ity. Katharine M-P. Cloud. 227 pages, in- 
dexed, illustrated. Chilton Co., Philadelphia. 
1960. $4.95 
Useful features are the regional reports 

from horticulturists in the United States and 

Canada. 


FUCHSIAS FOR ALL PURPOSES. Thomas Thorne. 
175 pages, indexed, illustrated. Translantic 
Arts, Hollywood-by-the-sea, Fla. 1959. $7.50 
A contribution to the literature of the 

Fuchsia in its many species, varieties, and 

hybrids. Should be of special interest to 

West Coast gardeners. 


GROW CACTI; A PRACTICAL HANDBOOK. Cyril 
Marsden. 2nd ed., enlarged. 178 pages, illus- 
trated, part colored. St. Martin’s Press, Inc., 
New York. 1960. $4.50 
Elementary text designed for cactus fans 

in Great Britain. 


HARDY HERBACEOUS PLANTS. Lanning Roper. 
224 pages, indexed, illustrated. Penguin 
Books Co., Baltimore, Md. 1960. $1.50 
A sound treatise on the culture and uses 

of herbaceous plants in British gardens. 


IMMORTAL ROSES. One Hundred Rose Stories 
and Vignettes of Famous People and Events. 
Jean Gordon. 170 pages, indexed, illustrated. 
Red Rose Publications, Woodstock, Vt. 1960. 
Paper $1.95; cloth $3.95 
Fascinating miscellany. 


LANDSCAPING WITH VINES. Frances Howard. 
230 pages, indexed, illustrated. Macmillan 
Co., New York. 1959. $6.50 
112 genera represented. Excellent descrip- 


tive and cultural notes. Relative hardiness 
indicated. 
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ORCHIDS FOR HOME AND GARDEN. T. A. 
Fennell, Jr. Rev. ed. 160 pages, indexed, il- 
lustrated. Rinehart & Co., New York. 1959. 
$3.95 
Orchid nurseryman of Homestead, Flor- 

ida, presents up-to-date revision. 


PEONIES, OUTDOORS AND IN. Arno and Irene 
Nehrling. 288 pages, indexed, illustrated, 
part colored. Hearthside Press, Inc., New 
York. 1960. $5.95 
Reliable and up-to-date information. 


RAISING VEGETABLES. George W. Ware and 
J. P. McCollum. Rev. ed. 460 pages, indexed, 
illustrated. Interstate Printers and Publishers, 
Dansville, Ill. 1959. $6.50 
A college textbook with emphasis on truck 

farming and the vegetable growing in- 

dustry. 


ROCK GARDENS. E. B. Anderson. 176 pages, in- 
dexed, illustrated. Penguin Books, Inc., Balti- 
more, Md. 1959. $1.50 
Pictures of scree and dry wall construc- 

tion, sowing, planting, and propagation. 


THE AMERICAN CAMELLIA YEARBOOK. Ed. by 
Herbert S. Wolfe. 388 pages, indexed, illus- 
trated, part colored. American Camellia So- 
ciety, Gainesville, Fla. 1959. $6.00 
Up-to-the minute cultural notes including 

gibberellin trials and results. 


THE COOL GREENHOUSE. G. W. Robinson. 240 
pages, indexed, illustrated. Penguin Books, 
Inc., Baltimore, Md. 1960. $1.50 
The possibilities small greenhouses afford 

British gardeners are well discussed and il- 

lustrated. 


THE EVERGREENS. James H. Beale. 285 pages, 
indexed, illustrated. Doubleday & Co., Inc., 
New York. 1960. $4.50 
Well-illustrated, practical text by the re- 

tired superintendent of the arboretum at the 

Boyce Thompson Institute for Plant Re- 

search. 


THE GLADIOLUS. 34th annual edition. 264 
pages, illustrated. New England Gladiolus 
Society, Boston, Mass. 1959. $4.00. 

This useful annual is national and inter- 
national in scope. 


THE ILLUSTRATED REFERENCE ON CACTI AND 
OTHER SUCCULENTS. Edgar Lamb. Vol. 2. 
pp. 319-580, indexed, illustrated, part color- 
ed. Pitman Publishing Corp., New York. 1959. 
$12.50 
A wonderful contribution. Invaluable 14l- 

lustrations and text by one of England’s 

greatest fanciers. 


THE IRIS. Leslie N. Cave. 2nd ed. 240 pages, 
indexed, illustrated. St. Martin’s Press, Inc., 
New York. 1960. $7.50 
By a knowledgeable British authority. 


USEFUL TREES AND SHRUBS. Florence Bell Rob- 
inson. A Card File of Data on approximately 
500 Hardy Woody Plants in Common Use 
as Ornamentals. Garrard Press, Champaign, 
Ill. 1960. $6.00 
Originally published in 1938. Concise in- 

formation on deciduous trees, deciduous 

shrubs, conifers, broad-leaved evergreens, 
and vines, which are hardy north of the 

Mason-Dixon Line. 


GARDENING EQUIPMENT 
AND TECHNIQUES 


HYDROPONICS; THE BENGAL SYSTEM. Sholto 
J. Douglas. 3rd ed. 144 pages, illustrated. 
Oxford Press, New York. 1959. $1.85 
Home and commercial units are described 

in this new edition on soilless gardening 

techniques. 


MIST PROPAGATION OF CUTTINGS. Patricia 
Rowe-Dutton. 135 pages, illustrated. Com- 
monwealth Agricultural Bureaux, Farnham 
Royal, Bucks., England. 1960. Post Free 10 
shillings — $1.40 
Comprehensive coverage, well illustrated, 

good bibliography. 


SUNSET BOOK AND SUNSET MAGAZINE. Gar- 
den Work Centers—Lathhouses, Greenhouses, 
Potting Areas, Plant Display Coldframes, 
Simple Shelters, Compost Bins, Tool Storage. 
96 pages, illustrated. Lane Publishing Co., 
Menlo Park, Cal. 1960. $1.75 
Primarily for California gardeners. 


THE BOOK OF PLANTERS. Robert Scharff. 191 
pages, indexed, illustrated. M. Barrows & 
Co., New York. 1960. $3.50 
Information about constructing, planting, 

and maintaining decorative containers, known 

as planters, for ornamental plants. 


FLOWER ARRANGEMENT 


CHINESE FLOWER ARRANGEMENT. H. L. Li. 125 
pages, indexed, illustrated, colored frontis- 
piece. D. Van Nostrand Co., Princeton, N. J. 
1959. $6.50 
This is essentially the same as the fine 

edition published in 1956, with slight re- 

vision and additional illustrations. 


CORSAGE CRAFT. Glad Reusch and Mary Noble, 
2nd ed. 189 pages, indexed, illustrated, 
colored frontispiece. D. Van Nostrand Co., 
Princeton, N. J. 1960. $4.95. 

Much new material will be found in this 
edition. 


DESIGN FOR FLOWER ARRANGERS. Dorothy W. 
Riester. 173 pages, indexed, illustrated. D. 
Van Nostrand Co., Princeton, N. J. 1959. 
$7.50 
Mrs. Riester, writing from the viewpoint 

of a sculptor, has made an important contri- 

bution to flower arrangement literature. 


DESIGN WITH FLOWERS UNLIMITED. 
Patricia Kroh. 141 pages, indexed, illustrated. 
Doubleday & Co., New York. 1959. $4.95 
Many readers have visited this author’s 

delightful garden in Larchmont, N. Y., and 

have seen her prize-winning arrangements 
in New York flower shows. All the flower 
arrangements pictured in this book were 
done by Miss Kroh, who is also known as 
Mrs. Milton B. Freudenheim. 


FLOWERS AROUND THE CLOCK. Seiko Hara. 
147 pages, illustrated, part colored. David 
McKay Co., New York. 1959. $4.95 
Miss Hara uses the hands of a clock to 

teach by diagram her method of flower ar- 

rangement. 


JAPANESE FLOWER ARRANGEMENT FOR AMER- 
ICAN HOMES. Mary Badham Kittel. 168 
pages, illustrated. Viking Press, New York. 
1960. $6.95 ; 

Mrs. Kittell has long been associated with 
the activities of the National Council of 


(Continued on page 162) 
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NEWS, NOTES 
and COMMENTS 


Sarah Gildersleeve Fife Memorial awards 
were presented at the annual meeting of 
The New York Botanical Garden on May 
24, 1960. Mrs. Melvin E. Sawin, acting 
on behalf of Mrs. William Davis Miller, 
Chairman of the Committee on the Sarah 
Gildersleeve Fife Memorial, said: After the 
death of Mrs. Robert H. Fife, whom many 
of you knew as a long-time chairman of the 
Advisory Council and others as a founder 
of the Hroswitha Club, which latter posi- 
tion presupposes an absorbing interest in 
rare books, a group of her devoted friends 
created a memorial in her honor. 

The memorial takes the form of annual 
awards to individuals—experts in the fields 
of exploration, horticulture, botanical litera- 
ture and allied subjects. 

Members of The New York Botanical 
Garden have won the award three times 
over. 

The memorial terminates this year with 
three individual awards, and the large tro- 
phy that is now on display in the rotunda 
of the Museum and Administration Build- 
ing will remain in the new library wing 
as a permanent memorial to Sarah Gilder- 
sleeve Fife. 

It is always a pleasure to bestow an 
award that is well deserved. Mrs. Mortimer 
J. Fox’s accomplishments and her reservoir 
of horticultural knowledge place her in the 
front ranks of those who have stood for 
better gardening in this country. She is 
known internationally for her work with 
lilies and herbs and for her distinguished 
books. She has served on the Board of 
Directors of the New York Horticultural 
Society, the Advisory Council of The New 
York Botanical Garden, and the Herb So- 
ciety of America, where her interest in the 
library collections has been constructive and 
inspiring. Sarah Gildersleeve Fife—who 
was her admiring friend—would surely be 
happy that this award, given in her mem- 
ory, is bestowed in gratitude and apprecia- 
tion to Helen M. Fox. 





It is a great pleasure to announce that 
one of the Sarah Gildersleeve Fife Memorial 
awards for 1960 has been given to Lanning 
Roper for his beautiful book, The Gardens 
of the Royal Park at Windsor, with a fore- 
word by David Bowes Lyon, V.M.H., Pres- 
ident of the Royal Horticultural Society, and 
published by Doubleday and Co., New 
York. It is an interesting account of the 
redesigning of the gardens and the creating 
of the woodland gardens by His Majesty 
King George VI with the assistance of the 
Deputy Ranger, Sir Eric Savill. The illus- 
trations, especially the colored prints, are 
not only lovely beyond words but, techni- 
cally and artistically, works of art. 

Mr. Roper is an American who studied 
horticulture in England and became a 
knowledgeable and skilled gardener and a 
valued member of the editorial staff of 
The Royal Horticultural Society. This book 
is an important and charming contribution 
to the knowledge of garden design. 


For his long record of distinguished serv- 
ice as teacher, scholar, naturalist, and auth- 
or; for his numerous nature books which 
have given hours of pleasure and profit to 
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a vast public; and for The Gardener's 
W orld—a master anthology of incomparable 
beauty and erudition—the Sarah Gilder- 
sleeve Fife Memorial Committee is happy 
to bestow upon Joseph Wood Krutch this 
award for 1960. 


Distinguished Service Awards. At its an- 
nual meeting on May 24, 1960, The New 


York Botanical Garden presented Distin- 
guished Awards to Helen Morgenthau 
(Mrs. Mortimer J.) Fox, the Honorable 


Thomas C. Desmond, Gilbert Holland Mon- 
tague, and Henry de la Montagne. The 
citations follow: 

To Helen Morgenthau Fox gardening 1s 
a way of life, and in the branch of horti- 
culture devoted to the growing of herbs, 
Mrs. Fox is pre-eminent. 

“Fox Den,” the family estate near Peeks- 
kill, New York, was long noted for its per- 
ennial borders and its rock garden. Here 
Mrs. Fox first developed her famous herb 
garden which she installed to study and do 
research for writing books on _ herbs. 

Her interest in herbs that became a life- 
time hobby gained for Mrs. Fox an inter- 
national reputation as an outstanding au- 
thority. Mrs. Fox also specialized in the cul- 
ture of lilies, tulips, and American native 
plants. 

She has traveled widely in search of 
plants and has written extensively on the 
subject of gardening. Her interest in lilies, 
in particular, has added richly to our knowl- 
edge of them; this was recognized by the 
Royal Horticultural Society’s invitation to 
Mrs. Fox to attend the Lily Conference in 
London in 1933 and to act as judge. 

Her present home in Mt. Kisco, known as 
“High and Low,” is a mecca for plant 
lovers with whom it is her delight to share 
her beautiful garden and enthusiastic in- 
terest in plants. 

At The New York Botanical Garden, 
Mrs. Fox serves as a member of the Advi- 
sory Council. As a member of the New 
York Unit of the Herb Society she has 
advised and assisted in the establishment of 
an Herb Garden and in its maintenance; 
and she has contributed to The Garden 
Journal. In addition, Mrs. Fox has given 
much to the Botanical Garden Library in 
advice, books, and substantial contribution 
to the proposed new library wing. 

In recognition of her achievements in the 
field of horticulture, her writings, and her 
outstanding services to The New York Bo- 
tanical Garden, this Distinguished Service 
Award is presented to Mrs. Fox by order 
of the Board of Managers. 


Engineering, government, arboriculture, 
each a career in itself, yet the Honorable 
Thomas C. Desmond has won recognition 
in each field. 

After his B.A., magna cum laude, from 
Harvard University in 1908 and a year 
later his degree in civil engineering from 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
Mr. Desmond began his engineering career 
with work in the construction field in dif- 
ferent parts of the United States. In 1914, 
he formed his own firm, Thomas C. Des- 
mond & Co., engineers and contractors, of 
which he has since been president, though 
he is now retired from active engineering 
practice: While constructing the New York 
Subway System, he became a friend of 
Theodore Roosevelt, memories of whom are 
cherished by Mr. Desmond. “Teddy” Roose- 
velt re-awakened Mr. Desmond’s interest in 
nature and stimulated his interest in govern- 
ment. 


For twenty-eight years, 1930-1958 M 
Desmond faithfully served the State of New 
York as Senator, representing the 33rd Con. 
gressional District, originally the Counties 
of Rockland, Sullivan, and Orange, now th 
Counties of Rockland and Orange. 

He dedicated his estate at Newburgh 
New York, to a beautiful arboretum contain. 
ing over four thousand trees, shrubs, and 
woody vines in almost nine hundred Species 
suited to the Newburgh area. In recognition 
of this fine accomplishment, Mr. Desmong 
was awarded, in 1950, the silver medal 9 
the Federated Garden Clubs of New Yor 
State, Inc., and the gold medal of the Mas. 
sachusetts Horticultural Society. 

Membership in many scientific, profes. 
sional, educational, and _ philanthropic or. 
ganizations, in several of which he has held 
othce, testifies to Mr. Desmond’s broad and 
diversified interests. Especially interested jp 
scouting, he is a member at large of the 
National Council of the Boy Scouts of Amer. 
ica and the recipient of its Silver Antelope 
Award. In April 1956 he addressed a gath- 
ering of Boy Scouts and Girl Scouts, as. 
sembled at The New York Botanical Gar. 
den for Arbor Day exercises. Mr. Desmond 
is a Director of the Arbor Day Association, 

Mr. Desmond has been seriously cop. 
cerned about the problems of the aged, and 
in 1957 he received the annual award of 
the Gerontological Research Foundation. 

Other honors conferred upon him from 
time to time include the 1956 Brotherhood 
Award and, in 1952, the Silver Stein Award 
of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 

In recognition and appreciation of his 
interest in arboriculture and_ horticulture, 
and especially for his interest in and sub- 
stantial support of The New York Botanical 
Garden, of which he has been a Fellow for 
Life since 1955, and a member of the Board 
of Managers since October 1954, The New 
York Botanical Garden gratefully presents 
to the Honorable Thomas C. Desmond its 
Distinguished Service Award. 


Gilbert Holland Montague, a distinguish- 
ed member of The New York Bar for many 
vears and a member of the Board of Man- 
agers of The New York Botanical Garden 
since May 1952, was born in Springfield, 
Massachusetts, on Mav 27, 1880. 

Mr. Montague has lectured at Columbia, 
Yale, Harvard, University of Michigan, and 
other educational institutions and _ contrib- 
uted many articles to magazines on legal, 
economic, and business questions. His talent, 
however, was not limited to these. His ex- 
cellent article in the January-February 1954 
issue of The Garden Journal of The New 
York Botanical Garden on “The Extra- 
ordinary Judge Addison Brown” should be 
read by all who know and love The New 
York Botanical Garden. Mr. Montague was 
also one of the first, generous contributors 
to the Library Fund. 

In honoring Gilbert Montague we must 
also honor his deceased wife, the former 
Amy Angell Collier, whom he married on 
October 3, 1907 and who passed away on 
September 22, 1941. Mrs. Montague was an 
excellent gardener and_ plant-lover in her 
own right. A member of the Advisory 
Council from March 1938 until her demise 
three years later, she was a frequent visitor 
to The New York Botanical Garden and 


_often ate lunch with some of the staff mem- 


bers. Mrs. Montague also served as presi- 
dent of the Mt. Desert Garden Club mn 
Maine. 

For many 
“Beaulieu” at 


the Montague estate 
Harbor, Maine, was 


vears, 
Seal 
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famous for its delphiniums, many of which 
rew from nine to eleven feet high. 

In presenting this Distinguished Service 
Award to Mr. Montague, The New York 
potanical Garden honors a truly eminent 
lawyer, a generous benefactor, and an in- 
dividual member of the Board of Managers. 


In presenting its Distinguished Service 
Award to Henry de la Montagne, we can 
appropriately emphasize Webster’s definition 
of service: the performance of labor for the 
benefit of another. Mr. Montagne has al- 
wavs worked for the benefit of others; he 
still does; he always will. 
~The record tells us that his has been a 
labor of love, for Mr. Montagne began 
working for the Garden even before he was 
on its payroll—and now that he has re- 
tired, he is working as hard as ever. 

Mr. Montagne’s tormal association with 
the Garden goes back to 1919, when he was 
elected Assistant Treasurer, but as early 
as 1906 he was already actively involved 
in the affairs of the Garden. At that time 
he frequently carried papers from down- 
town New York to the Garden for his com- 
pany’s president, James A. Serymser, who 
helped found the Garden in 1891 and later 
served as Treasurer. 

Elected to the Board of Managers in 
1929, Mr. Montagne has served longer than 
any other of its members, past or present. 


The Advisory Council of The New York Bo- 
tanical Garden held its annual meeting at 
the Garden on Apri! 21, 1960. 


Top. Dr. William C. Steere, Director, talks 
to representatives of the press about the 
exhibit, “The New York Botanical Garden 
and What It Offers You,” arranged by the 
Display Committee headed by Mrs. Charles 
Burlingham. The exhibit illustrates the Gar- 
den's programs of exploration, research, and 
education; the Library, Herbarium, and other 
activities; and special plantings. Also on 
display are medals, trophies, and certificate 
awards presented to The New York Bo- 
tanical Garden, and books written 

by the staff. 


Center. Louis P. Politi, Horticulturist, explains 
some replanting in the Thompson Memorial 
Rock Garden. 


Bottom. Members of the Advisory Council 
and guests are ready for a tour of the 
grounds in the ‘Floral Flyer.” 
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Since 1937 he has been Secretary of the 
Board, producing the accurate and readable 
minutes, memorials and memoranda that we 
have come to associate so happily with him. 

Before his retirement in September, 1958, 
which he characteristically delayed in order 
to help indoctrinate a newly arrived Di- 
rector, Mr. Montagne was Business Man- 
ager and Assistant Director, and is pres- 
ently Assistant Director Emeritus as well as 
Secretary. His titles through the years, like 
his good attributes, are too many to enumer- 
ate. But the one attribute that stands out 
above all and that must be mentioned is his 
distinguished and devoted service to others. 

We honor ourselves when we present the 
Garden’s Distinguished Service Award to 
Henry de la Montagne. 

The reports of the President, Charles B. 
Harding, and of the Director, Dr. William 
C. Steere, have been mailed to members 
of the Garden so are not included in these 


pages. 


Funds for Library Wing. About a year 
ago, the Board of Managers of The New 
York Botanical Garden decided that a new 
library wing was absolutely essential for 
the preservation of our great Library. After 
much consideration, the architectural firm of 
Eggers and Higgins was selected, and pre- 
liminary plans for the library wing were 
drawn. These plans inevitably led to the 
need for funds in the amount of one million 
dollars for the construction of this wing, 
and Mr. Harding asked me to be the chair- 
man of the fund-raising. At this point, I 
want to say that no chairman ever had 
more support and help than I have had. 
A task which I undertook in fear and 
trembling has been one of the happiest ex- 
periences in my life. The Garden undertook 
to raise $500,000 with the hope and informal 
understanding that the City of New York 
would match our $500,000 with another 
$500,000, as it has often done for capital 
expenditures of similar city-supported insti- 
tutions. Our first appeal to the membership 
of the Garden went out in September, and 
the response was overwhelming. We have 
also received wonderful support from Foun- 
dations. 

I returned from three weeks in Europe on 
Friday, and the first letter I opened was 
from the Federated Garden Clubs of New 
York State, Inc., which contained a most 
generous gift. Can you imagine a happier 
welcome home! We have now received 
monies somewhat in excess of our goal, and, 
if the City matches our $500,000, our excess 
may be used as a greatly needed endowment 
to maintain the Library. 

None of this fund-raising would have 
been possible without the wonderful effec- 
tiveness of Dr. Steere with Foundations and 
without Mr. Harding’s constant help and 
untiring efforts. Mr. de la Montagne has 
kept meticulous records of every cent we 
have received. 

I could not close my report of eight 
months of fund-raising without thanking 
the Garden for having given me an oppor- 
tunity to share in this happy and greatly 
needed project—our new library wing. 

ANGELA M. PLACE 
(Mrs. Hermann G. Place) 
Chairman 


Activities of the Director and staff. Dur- 
ing the past several months, Dr. William 
C. Steere, Director, addressed the New York 
Association of Teachers of Biological Sci- 
ences, the Newcomers Group of the Wom- 
en’s Club of Bronxville, the Somerset Hills 
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Garden Club, the Torrey Botanical Club; 
attended the Conference of Biological Edi- 
tors in Cleveland, Ohio, the meetings of 
the Study Groups on Communications in 
Biology of the American Institute of Biolog- 
ical Sciences in Berkeley, California, the 
dinner meeting of the Research Advisory 
Committee of the Boyce Thompson Institute 
for Plant Research at Yonkers, New York, 
the annual luncheon of the Park Association 
of the City of New York; and visited the 
Barnes Arboretum at Merion, Pennsylvania, 
and Cedar Brook Park, Plainfield, New 
Jersey. 

Dr. H. W. Rickett, Acting Assistant Di- 
rector (Botany) lectured betore the Bronx- 
ville Garden Club and the International 
Garden Club in April. Dr. Rickett sailed for 
Europe on May 16; he consulted with Dr. 
F. A. Stafleu at the University of Utrecht 
and then enjoyed a vacation abroad until 
the end of June. 

Dr. Bassett Maguire, Head Curator and 
Coordinator of Tropical Research, gave a 
seminar on tropical plant distribution at the 
Boyce Thompson Institute for Plant Re- 
search in April and participated in the Con- 
ference on Tropical Botanical Problems of 
Concern to the United States at Miami, 
Florida, in May under the auspices of the 
National Academy of Science and _ spon- 
sored by the National Science Foundation. 
Dr. and Mrs. Maguire sailed on May 12, 
1960, for another expedition to northern 
South America. They were joined in June 
by Dr. Stephen S. Tillett and Mrs. Tillett 





Puya raimondii is about forty feet tall. Dr. 
Bassett Maguire, Head Curator and Coordi- 
nator of Tropical Research of The New York 
Botanical Garden, found this plant in the 
Andes near La Paz, Bolivia, at an altitude 
of thirteen thousand feet. He brought back 
seeds in March 1960 to learn if they will 
germinate and grow in this part of the wor!d. 
Seeds of this vegetable sown at the Garden 
have germinated. If the seedlings continue 
to grow, their growth and requirements will 
be studied. 


in British Guiana and will be joined later 
in Brazil by Dr. Howard Irwin and Leb. 
bert Westra. Dr. Irwin was appointed Re. 
search Associate of The New York Botan; 
cal Garden on July 1, 1960 and will] work 
on the tropical program under Dr, Maguire 

Dr. P. P. Pirone, Plant Pathologist, talked 
recently betore representatives of the Claing 
Departments of the Long Island Lighting 
Co. and the Brooklyn Gas Co.; discussed 
lawn problems with County Agricultura) 
Agents of New York State when they visite 
the Garden in April; and prepared chan 
depicting important diseases and_ pests of 
ornamentals and their control for member 
of the Inter-Community Garden Club to djs. 
play at the first flower show of Junio, 
Garden Groups in New Rochelle, Ney 
York, on May 14, 1960. 

Dr. David J. Rogers, Curator of Egop. 
omic Botany, attended the IBM_ School op 
computer programming in April and the 
annual meeting of the Society for Economic 
Botany at Purdue University, Lafayette, Ip. 
diana, in May. Dr. Rogers was Program 
Chairman of this event. Dr. Rogers spent 
the month of June in Jamaica and Brazil, 
under a UNICEF grant, collecting leaves 
of certain plants for analysis for their pos. 
sible nutritional value. 

Dr. Marjorie Anchel, Research Associate 
has obtained a license to work in radioiso- 
topes in the Research Laboratory. Dr, NX. 
Valenju is presently working with Dr, Ap. 
chel under a grant from the National S¢. 
ence Foundation. 

Dr. Alma Barksdale, Research Associate, 
and her husband, Dr. Lane Barksdale, As. 
sociate Professor of Microbiology at New 
York University Medical School, will leave 
on August 17 tor Kyoto, Japan, where they 
will be for one year. Dr. Barksdale will 
collect water molds from Japanese lakes and 
continue her studies of these molds in the 
Botany Department of Kyoto University, 
Her husband will carry on his research in 
the Virus Institute of the University. 

Dr. Richard M. Klein, Alfred H. Caspary 
Curator, delivered a talk on “Effects of Red 
Light on Plant Growth” before the Biology 
Department of Queens College in April and 
presented a paper on “Plant Tissue Cul- 
tures in Economic Botany” at the annual 
meeting of the Society for Economic Botany 
at Purdue University in May. 

Dr. Herman F. Becker, Visiting Research 
Associate, lectured on paleobotany before 
two classes of the Roslyn (Long Island) 
Junior High School, Dr. and Mrs. Becker 
left for Europe and the Near East on June 
17. The trip, primarily professional, in- 
cluded a lecture on North American paleo- 
botany at the Hebrew University in Jerusa- 
lem on June 23 and exploration for plant 
fossils in the Negev. Paleobotanists and 
their collections will be consulted in Frei- 
burg, Tiibingen, Frankfurt, Wuppertal, 
Paris, Liége, Stockholm, and Uppsala. A 
paper on “New Tertiary Species from 
Montana” will be presented at the meetings 
of the Twenty-first International Geological 
Congress in Copenhagen, August 15-25. Dr. 
and Mrs. Becker will return to the United 
States by jet from Denmark on September 2. 

Louis P. Politi, Horticulturist, attended a 
meeting of the American Rhododendron So 
ciety at Pines Lake, New Jersey, and 2 
meeting and show of this Society at “Plant: 
ing Fields,” Oyster Bay, Long Island, i 
May. Mr. Politi was a judge at the show. 

Howard W. Swift, Assistant Curator of 
Education, prepared the _ fine  brochutt, 
“Notes on the Gardens Visited,” for the 
1960 Spring Garden Tour. 
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Dorothy Ebel Hansell, Editor of The 
Garden Journal, attended the previews of 
the exhibits, “The Symbol of the Rose in 
Textile Design” and “Flowers in Art,” at 
the Scalamandre Museum of Textile and 
the galleries of French and Company, re- 
spectively ; the meeting and banquet of the 
Holly Society of America in Philadelphia 
and ‘the two-day meeting of the American 
Rock Garden Society in Salisbury and Falls 
Village, Connecticut; participated in the 
yjsit of the Garden Writers’ Association of 
America to Sterling Forest Gardens and the 
tour of the Garden Club of New Jersey to 
historic Morristown and environs. Mrs. 
Hansell also attended the lecture on “Eng- 
lish Gardens” given by Mrs. Oakley Shel- 
don before the City Gardens Club in the 
headquarters of the National Audubon So- 
ciety. Mrs. Sheldon is donating her lecture 
fees to the fund for the new library wing 
at the Garden. 


Staff Seminars. Dr. David J. Rogers, Cu- 
rator of Economic Botany, and Sidney Gould 
addressed a staff seminar of The New York 
Botanical Garden on “Cataloguing Botanical 
Information by Machine Methods” on April 
22, 1960; Frank C. MacKeever, Custodian 
of the Herbarium, related his experiences 
in botanizing on Nantucket at a staff sem- 
inar on May 16, 1960; and Philip Alampi, 
Secretary of Agriculture of the State of 
New Jersey, was the speaker at the seminar 
on June 1, 1960. 


1960 Summer Institute for High School 
Students at The New York Botanical Gar- 
den started on July 11 and will continue 
through August 12. Dr. Arthur Cronquist 
is directing the Institute, with the assistance 
of George Schwarz, biology teacher at the 
Forest Hills (New York) High School. 

Members of the staff who are the Insti- 
tutes instructors are T.. H. Everett, As- 
sistant Director (Horticulture) and Curator 
of Education, Dr. Richard M. Kline, Alfred 
H. Caspary Curator, Dr. P. P. Pirone, Plant 
Pathologist, Dr. David J. Rogers, Curator 
of Economic Botany, Dr. Clark ‘T. Rogerson, 
Curator of the Cryptogamic Herbarium, and 
Dr. Annette Hervey, Research Associate. 

Guest instructors are Dr. Theodore M. 
Barkley, Instructor at Occidental College, 
Los Angeles; Dr. David E. Fairbrother and 
Prof. Murray Buell, both of the Department 
of Botany, Rutgers University; Dr. James 
L. Brewbaker, Plant Geneticist, Brookhaven 
National Laboratories; and Dr. L. G. Nick- 
ell, Head of the Phyto-Chemistry Labora- 
tory of Chas. Pfizer & Co. Inc. 


Garden Aids Gifted Young Science Stu- 
dents. The New York Botanical Garden has 
long had a tradition of aiding gifted young 
science students and directing them towards 
careers in plant science. The Education De- 
partment and the Summer Institute have 
been active in this work. 

Each year for the past five years, Dr. 
Richard M. Klein, Alfred H. Caspary Cura- 
tor, has chosen one student from the high 
schools of the City of New York to work 
with him on a research project for the 
various science fairs and national science 
competitions. The student is selected on the 
recommendation of teachers and following 
interviews with the student and _ teachers, 
and many applicants are screened. 

Once selected, the student, the teacher, 
and Dr. Klein consider research projects 
which will be within the capacity of the 
student and the physical facilities of the 
school. The problem chosen must in all cases 
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Above. Emarita Capuio and the exhibit 

based on her study of the influence of zinc 

on the growth of plant tumor tissue cultures, 
using radioactive zinc. 


Right. Miss Caputo at work in the precision 
instrument room in the Research Laboratory 
of The New York Botanical Garden. 


be original research so that the student can 
make a real contribution to plant science, in 
addition to acquiring new techniques and 
concepts, as well as a “feeling” for research. 
It is so planned that the student must really 
work hard to finish the project. 

Several years ago a student from Hunter 
High School, Helen Worms, studied the 
effect of cancer-inhibiting drugs on the in- 
itiation and development of plant tumors, 
and won an honorable mention in the West- 
inghouse Science Competition. This year, 
Emarita Caputo, of St. Thomas Aquinas 
High School, studied the influence of zinc 
on the growth of plant tumor tissue cul- 
tures, using radioactive zinc. The problem is 
of particular interest in view of the pre- 
sumed interrelation between zinc and the 
synthesis of plant hormones. Miss Caputo 
was awarded one of the ten grand prizes in 
the Science Fair competition of the City of 
New York sponsored by Science Service and 
local newspapers. Miss Caputo also won a 
fourth prize in her group at the Interna- 
tional Science Fair in Indianapolis, Indiana, 
in May 1960. She also won second prize at 
the Catholic Science Fair of New York City 
and was offered a scholarship at Mary- 
mount College to continue her education. 


Dr. P. P. Pirone, Plant Pathologist of 
The New York Botanical Garden, reports 
that a tiny scale insect (Fiornia externa) 
has invaded the lower Hudson Valley and 
Long Island and is threatening the life of 
hemlock trees and shrubs. While the insect’s 
depredations have not yet become alarming, 
Dr. Pirone warns householders to be on the 
lookout and to prepare for instant defensive 
action. The insect settles on the under side 
of hemlock needles and sucks juice from 
them, eventually killing the tree or hedge. 
On an estate in Rve, New York, more than 
thirty trees have been damaged or destroyed. 

Entomologists at Cornell University, who 





are currently 
materials, plan to test them on Long Island 
this summer. Dr. Pirone states that the use 
of malathion has been only partially effec- 
tive. He recommends one tablespoon of mal- 


experimenting with control 


athion liquid mixed with one gallon of 
water and that the spray be applied fre- 
quently throughout the growing season. The 
insect must be attacked in the “crawler” 
stage, and the timing of the spray ap- 
plication is extremely important. After the 
“crawler” stage, the mature insect develops 
a hard protective scale. 

In contrast with other insects, the hatch- 
ing season of Fiornia externa appears to 
extend over a long period with peaks in 
late June and in September. 

Needles on hemlocks first turn yellow, and 
the tree owner may be misled to believing 
that this is caused by dry weather or spider 
mites. The tiny brown insect looks to the 
naked eve like rust. However, says Dr. 
Pirone, it can be flicked off the leaf with 
the finger-nail—a quick way of establishing 
the presence of the enemy. 

Fiornia externa was first reported in Tow- 
son, Maryland, around 1920 and later in 
the 1920s appeared in Queens County, New 
York. Its origin is unknown. The reasons 
for its sudden numerical increase are also 
not yet known. 








Fiornia externa on the under side of hem- 
lock needles. (Greatly magnified). 


There have been reports of its appearance 
on vews and fir growing near hemlocks. 


The Rose Garden at the New York Bo- 
tanical Garden has been, since the early 
1920s, an outstanding attraction for those 
living in and around New York City and 
for visitors from afar, all of whom have 
enjoyed its wide range of types and varie- 
ties of roses. The Rose Garden contains 
approximately seven thousand plants which 
include ninety varieties of Hybrid Teas and 
Grandifloras, thirty-six varieties of Flori- 
bundas and Polyanthas, sixty-six varieties 
of Climbers, seventy-five Hybrid Perpetuals, 
and fifty old-fashioned kinds. All are iden- 
tified with a prominent name plate. Among 
the above are forty varieties which have 
been All-America Award winners; the two 
newest All-America Award winners are 
‘Pink Parfait’ and ‘Duet’. 

Through the years some twenty-five thou- 
sand rose plants have been donated to the 
Rose Garden by the late Lambertus C. Bob- 
bink and there is, in the Garden, a bronze 
plaque honoring this man who is largely 
responsible for the widespread use and suc- 
cessful culture of roses. 

Since his death in 1950, his daughter 
Dorothea Bobbink White has continued to 
donate rose plants and has assisted Louis 
P. Politi, Horticulturist, in arranging the 
plantings. For the past several years rose 
plants have also been donated to the Rose 
Garden in Mr. Bobbink’s name by his 
friends Charles Perkins, J. Audrey Arm- 
strong, Sidney B. Hutton, A. Vanderkraats, 
and Charles Burr. 

Rose Day is an annual event at The New 
York Botanical Garden, and the eighteenth 
Rose Day was held on June 7, 1960. Guest 
experts, under Howard W. Swift, Assistant 
Curator of Education, were in the Rose 
Garden during the morning hours to answer 
visitors’ questions. In the afternoon they 
participated in the clinic on roses with T.H. 
Everett, Assistant Director (Horticulture) 
and Curator of Education as the moderator. 


The walled garden at the home of Mr. and 
Mrs. Bernard Peyton, Princeton, New Jersey. 
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Dr. William C. Steere, Director, in wel- 
coming the visitors to the Garden at the 
afternoon session, told them that horti- 
culture was an important segment of The 
New York Botanical Garden and that under 
the direction of Mr. Everett the living plant 
collections were being built up. The iris 
display was magnificent this year; many 
members of the American Iris Society have 
contributed plants to enhance the iris bor- 
ders in preparation for the 1961 meeting 
of the Society at the Garden. The American 
Iris Society was organized in 1920 at The 
New York Botanical Garden with the as- 
sistance of Dr. H. N. Gleason, Head Cura- 
tor Emeritus. 

Dr. Steere spoke of the redesigning and 
replanting of the Herb Garden with the 
cooperation of the New York Unit of the 
Herb Society of America and the expansion 
of the peony collection through the coopera- 
tion of the ofhcers and members of the 
American Peony Society. He stated that the 
extensive dahlia crescent had been devel- 
oped with the aid of the ofhcers and mem- 
bers of the American Dahlia Society, and 
that the New York Botanical Garden had 
become this vear a trial garden of the 
American Dahlia Society. He concluded his 
remarks with reference to the Rose Garden 
in which his audience in the assembly room 
of the Snuff Mill was particularly inter- 
ested, and which was in splendid condition 
tor Rose Day. 


The first annual meeting of the Society 
for Economic Botany, held at Purdue Uni- 
versity, Lafayette, Indiana, May 21 and 22, 
1960, was extremely successful. The speak- 
ers, prominent in their respective fields, 
were excellent, the topics pertinent, the dis- 
cussions stimulating. The subject of the 
presidential address, given at the dinner on 
the first day by Dr. Ernest Guenther, Vice 
President of Fritzsche Bros., New York City, 
was “Essential Oils in Africa.” Dr. C. O. 
Erlanson, Chairman of the Society’s Council, 
presided. The members and their guests 
were entertained before the dinner by Smith, 
Kline and French of Philadelphia, B. B. 
Penick Co. of New York City, and Chas. 
Pfizer & Co. of Brooklyn, New York. 

Dr. David J. Rogers, Curator of Econ- 
omic Botany of The New York Botanical 
Garden, was Chairman of the symposium 
on “Integrated Research in Economic Plants 
—Drugs and Essential Oils,” and Dr. L. 
G. Nickell, Head of the Phyto-Chemistry 
Laboratory of Chas. Pfizer & Co. and Dr. 


Heber W. Youngken, Jr., Dean of the Co). 
lege of Pharmacy, University of Rhode Js. 
land, were the leaders. The topics were 
well developed: “Tapping our Heritage of 
Medical-Botanical Folklore” by Dr. Richard 
Evans Schultes of Harvard University: 
“New Crop Development” by Dr. P, F 
Knowles of the University of California at 
Davis; “Plants as Sources of New Drugs” 
by Dr. Robert F. Raftauf of Smith, Kline 
and French; “Biological Activity Screening 
for Plant Drugs” by K. K. Chen of Ely 
Lilly, Indianapolis; and “Production of Es. 
sential Oils from Peppermint and Spear. 
mint” by Dr. N. K. Ellis of Purdue. 
SPRING GARDEN TOUR 

The prominent plantings on the campus 
of Princeton University, at “Prospect,” the 
residence of Dr. Robert F. Goheen, Presj- 
dent of the University, and Mrs. Goheen, 
and in the gardens of Dean and Mrs. Don- 
ald R. Hamilton at the Graduate College: 
and a few of the beautiful private gardens 
in the community composed the 1960 Spring 
Garden Tour. 

The annual tour is sponsored by the Vol- 
unteer Associates of The New York Bo- 
tanical Garden, and this year’s arrange- 
ments were capably handled by Mrs. Ran- 
dolph C. Harrison, Chairman, Mrs. Daniel 
D. Dickey and Mrs. John C. Williams, Co- 
chairman, and Mrs. Robert Wright, Chair- 
man of Hostesses. Other committee members 
included: Mrs. Hans Bauer, Mrs. Dudley 
B. Bonsal, Mrs. John F. Donoho, Mrs, 
Moore Gates, Mrs. Robert F. Goheen, Mrs, 
Samuel Hamill, Mrs. Madison H. Lewis, 


Mrs. Richard V. C. Lindabury, Mrs. Wil-: 


liam D’O. Lippincott, Mrs. Frederic Mil- 
holland, Mrs. Fergus Reid, Jr., Mrs. Henry 
Savage, Mrs. C. M. Schluter, Mrs. Albridge 
C. Smith III, and Mrs. John G. Winchester. 

From the four and a half acres originally 
given by Nathaniel FitzRandolph, a resi- 
dent of the town, the area now occupied by 
Princeton University has grown to eleven 
hundred acres. Much of the original land- 
scape design and planting were done by 
the late Beatrix Farrand, noted landscape 
architect. Her knowledge of plant material 
and her talent for selecting the out-of-the- 
ordinary plants and using them in inter- 
esting ways are evident here. Mrs. Farrand 
was succeeded by the late Alfred Geiffert, 
Jr., and now Marklie Stevenson is the land- 
scape architect and James Clark the horti- 
culturist. 
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In a previous issue of The Garden Jour- 
nal (Vol. 9:175-178) some of the plants at 
Princeton University were mentioned and 
illustrated, so we shall name only a few 
which particularly attracted the attention 
of the visitors on the tour on May 12, 1960: 
the purple-leaved hazel (Corylus avellana 
atropurpurea) espaliered on the wall of 
Foulke Hall; the large-leaved ivy (Hedera 
colchica) from the Caucasus, more often 
seen in southern than northern gardens; 
Japanese wistaria (W. floribunda macro- 
boirys), with very long flower clusters; the 
tamarisk (Tamarix parviflora), whose feath- 
ery dusty pink racemes were so appealing 
above a grey stone arch of the Graduate 
College; Viburnum carlesi and V. fragrans 
espaliered on the wall at the gateway to 
the Dean’s residence at the Graduate Col- 
lege; the dawn redwood (Metasequoia glyp- 
tostroboides) at “Prospect,” one of the larg- 
est specimens in this part of the country. 

Within the courtyard garden at the home 
of Mr. and Mrs. Harold Hochschild were 
some interesting plants: Mahonia_ bealei, 
Nandina domestica, Sarcococca hookeriana, 
Camellia sasanqua, and Pernettya mucro- 
nata which are not considered as_ being 
reliably hardy in this area. Three species 
of Helleborus, H. foetida, H. niger, and 
H. orientalis, were also observed in this at- 
tractive courtyard planting. The brick house 
was designed by Francis A. Raudebush to 
obtain views of Marquand Park. 

Marquand Park has a wealth of magnifi- 
cent trees—fine old specimens which were 
planted far enough apart to allow for their 
full development. This park was once a 
part of “Woodlawn,” the estate of Judge 
Robert Field, and was designed in 1842 by 
John Notman in the English manner with 
sweeping lawns, specimen trees, and long 
vistas. Petry, who had worked with James 
Paxton at “Chatsworth,” the estate of the 
Duke of Devonshire, was in the employ of 
Commodore Stockton at “Morven,” and he 
Imported trees from Europe and_ planted 
them at “Woodlawn” for Judge Field. After 
Professor Allan Marquand bought “Wood- 


Gladiolus are picked for the local market in 
Huleh Valley, Israel. Buildings of Huleh 
Authority are in the background. 
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lawn” in 1885, Mrs. Marquand continued 
the planting of rare trees and shrubs. The 
Borough of Princeton acquired sixteen acres 
of this estate, which are administered by 
the Park Committee as a community project. 

As Marquand Park was the scheduled 
stop for a delicious box lunch, there was not 
time to explore and locate all the fascinating 
trees whose names appeared on the map 
prepared by the Garden Club of Princeton. 
But we did see China fir (Cunninghamia 
lanceolata), Chinese scholar tree (Sophora 
japonica), Amur cork-tree (Phellodendron 
amurense), blue Nootka and weeping Noot- 
ka cypresses (Chamaecyparis nootkatensis 
glauca and C. nootkatensis pendula), dove 
tree (Davidia involucrata), Oriental and 
Serbian spruces (Picea orientalis and P. 
omorika), incense cedar (Libocedrus chilen- 
sis), and Cilician fir (Abies cilicica). 

Mrs. L. F. Stafford’s garden is a good 
example of how a small town-property can 
be developed to provide vear-round interest 
and to curtail the maintenance problem. The 
delicate-colored tulips against the lilac hedge 


Path leading from the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
David H. McAlpin at Princeton, New Jersey, 







into their woodland below. 





were enchanting. Dogwood, azaleas, and 
Viburnum tomentosum, the last very heavily 
flowered, added to the charm of this place 
on Cleveland Lane. 

Two splendid specimens of Viburnum 
Sieboldi stand at each side of the main 
entrance to the residence of Mr. and Mrs. 
Bernard Peyton. The planting near the 
house and the lovely walled garden were 
designed by the late Marian Cofhn, land- 
scape architect. The pink and yellow tulips, 
in flower at the time of the tour, yield place 
to irises and daylilies as the season ad- 
vances. 

Beyond is a circular garden bordered with 
box. A wide perennial border in which are 
featured iris, phlox, daylilies, plantain lilies, 
and Oriental poppies—each planted in large 
enough groups to create an effective mass 
display when in flower—leads to the azalea 
gardens and plantings of native trees and 
shrubs. Among the latter were some fine 
specimens of Viburnum prunifolium. 

The home of Mr. and Mrs. David H. 
McAlpin, designed by Aymar Embury, fits 
harmoniously into its beautiful natural set- 
ting on a steep slope above Stoney Brook. 
The more formal gardens—a circular rose 
garden, a perennial garden, and an early 
spring garden—adjacent to the house and 
terrace are a pleasing contrast to the ex- 
tensive woodland below the house. Along 
the paths leading to the brook are native 
trees, shrubs, flowers, and ferns. This wood- 
land is delightful in spring and a haven 
for many kinds of birds. 








Israel Grows Gladiolus Bulbs for Export. 
Near Beersheeba, the capital of the Negev, 
is one of Israel’s richest bulb-producing 
areas. There intensively cultivated farms— 
all of them irrigated — have mushroomed 
in the past few years because of the great 
influx of* immigrants. Take, for example, 
Ze’ev Shimshoni who arrived in the Holy 
Land seven years ago from Bulgaria, where 
he had been employed as a factory worker. 
Now he has a five-acre farm complete with 
barn, chicken run, vegetable plot, young 
orchard, and what he describes as _ his 


proudest achievement, flower beds. 
Mr. Shimshoni wrote, “I learned quickly 
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that Israel is a flower-conscious country. 
Nearly everyone grows flowers —even in 
window boxes in the cities—and many peo- 
ple either exhibit at or take some interest in 
the flower shows and competitions held reg- 
ularly during the year. Flowers have a 
tremendously important place in the festi- 
vals. In a manner of speaking, flowers in 
Israel are a natural resource... .” 

His is one of the many farms on which 
gladiolus bulbs are being grown for export. 
He is proud of the fact that he gets a sixty 
per cent yield of No. 1 bulbs (one and a 
half to two inches) from No. 5 and No. 6 
bulbs (one quarter to one half of an inch), 
while in Holland No. 5 and No. 6 bulbs 
yield none at all. 

Through a combination of suitable soil 
and climate, the rolling southern region of 
Israel is superbly fitted for growing seeds 
and bulbs, especially gladiolus bulbs, ac- 
cording to a report from Anthony Nyssen, 
Sr., a Holland bulb grower, who visited the 
Holy Land. He also made note of the fact 
that the growers in Israel get three crops of 
bulbs annually to his one. 

Mr. Nyssen and other bulb experts “made 
the rounds” of Israel—they visited the dif- 
ferent parts of the country where bulbs are 
being produced commercially. They spent 
some time in “Galilee where the hills, with 
their rainbow of wild flowers, contrast with 
the cultivated flowers of farms and _ vil- 
lages.”” They traveled in the Jordan Valley 
and in the famous Sharon Valley, which im- 
pressed them with its “unbelievably rich 
soil.” 

The fact that gladiolus bulbs can be had 
from Israel in September for immediate 
planting is important to growers in the 
southern and southwestern areas of the 
United States. At present, the bulbs avail- 
able to them at that particular time of the 
year are either green (improperly cured) or 
non-virgin (taken from stems after flowers 
have been cut). Such bulbs are not likely to 
produce good results. 


7) 


The, Holly Society of America at its 
meeting in Philadelphia, April 22, 1960, 
announced the names of new forms of 
hollies that had been registered by its Reg- 
istration Committee: 

Ilex cornuta ‘Floralia’ (Henderson, Aiken, 
South Carolina). A twelve-year-old berried 
seedling of J. cornuta believed to have been 
pollinated by an unnamed /. opaca. It has 
the habit and gray bark of the American 
holly. Recommended for landscape use. 

Ilex opaca ‘Pin Cushion’ (Wyckoff, Bed- 
minster, New Jersey). Only twenty-eight 
inches tall and spreading forty-two inches 
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in fifteen years, this seedling is recom- 
mended for landscape plantings. It is a 
pistillate form with carmine berries. The 
slightly glossy leaves are retained during 
the second growing season. The original 
plant is growing on heavy soil. 

Ilex vomitoria ‘Otis Miley’ (Galle, Pine 
Mountain, Georgia). A yellow-berried form 
of yaupon found in 1956 on the Miley farm 
six miles west of Bogalusa, Washington 
Parish, Louisiana. (The original plant is 
now growing in the Ida Cason Calloway 
Gardens, Georgia.) This form, which holds 
its foliage during two growing seasons, 1s 
recommended for landscape use, especially 
as a hedge. 

Ilex crenata convexa ‘Green Pygmy’ 
(Shammarello, South Euclid, Ohio). The 
original plant was raised as a berry-bearing 
seedling of the convex-leaved Japanese holly 
at the Shammarello Nursery in 1952. A uni- 
form grower, it is developing into a compact 
dwarf form recommended for hedges. The 
slightly glossy cup-shaped leaves have much 
character, and some of them are retained 
for the second growing season. (Plant patent 
applied for.) 

Ilex crenata convexa ‘Mentor Glossy’ 
(Shammarello, South Euclid, Ohio). Stami- 
nate seedling of the convex-leaved Japanese 
holly raised in 1945 at the Shammarello 
Nursery. Its glossy dark green foliage, 
slightly larger than the parent type, and its 
informal bushy habit make it a landscape 
plant. 

Ilex opaca ‘Prince Ed’ (Wyckoff, Bed- 
minster, New Jersey). Floriferous staminate 
American holly blooming in three years from 
cuttings. The original plant stands eight 
feet tall and spreads five feet. A good grow- 
ing, glossy-leaved holly recommended as a 
foliage specimen. (Name applied by Henry 
Hohman, Kingsville, Maryland. ) 


The Garden Club of America, at its an- 
nual meeting held in Palm Beach, Florida, 
in April 1960, presented its Founder’s Fund 
Award to the Sand Hills Garden Club of 
Augusta, Georgia, for the beautification of 
the Old Medical College grounds. The Gar- 
den Club of America also presented the 
following medals: Medal of Honor to Dr. 
S. L. Emsweller, Chief of the Ornamental 
Research Branch, U. S. D. A., Beltsville, 
Maryland; Francis K. Hutchinson Medal 
to John ‘H. Storer, Winter Park, Florida; 
Margaret Douglas Medal to Mrs. Avery 
Rockefeller, Greenwich, Connecticut; Flor- 
ens DeBevoise Medal to Mrs. J. Norman 
Henry, Gladwyn, Pennsylvania; Eloise 
Payne Luquer Medal to Miss Caroline Dor- 
mon, Saline, Louisiana; Amy Angell Collier 





These gladiolus bulbs are raised in Huleh 
Valley, once a swamp, for export. 


Montague Medal to Mrs. Stephen C, Clark 
Cooperstown, New York; and Mrs. Oak. 
leigh Thorne Medal to Amelia Peabody 


sculptor, of Boston. 


“The Symbol of the Rose in Textile Dg. 
sign,” the exhibit which opened on Apyij 
20, will continue through mid-July 1969 a 
the Scalamandré Museum of Textiles in 
New York City. The exhibit is based solely 
on textiles in which the rose is featured. 

On display is a gold lamé woven with 
metallic yarn in which is depicted a Renais. 
sance rose—of the type that could have been 
used when Henry VIII and Francis I me 
in France on the “Field of the Cloth of 
Gold” during the sixteenth century. There 
is a reproduction of a wood-block print with 
the Tudor rose that dates back to the Eliza- 
bethan period; and the Queen Anne period 
is represented with linens brocaded with 
woolen roses, 


A Victorian rose fabric. 
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Contemporary rose design on all-silk lampas. 


Other fabrics run from the French Ba- 
roque period of Louis XIV featuring large- 
scaled roses, the elegant Rococo fabrics of 
the Louis XV period, the intricately pattern- 
ed lampases by Philippe de la Salle, the 
notable designer of the eighteenth century, 
to the modern rose motifs in todav’s textiles. 

The August 1950 issue of the Journal 
of The New York Botanical Garden carried 
an article, ““The Rose as a Motif in the 
Decorative Arts,” by John Kent Tilton, Di- 
rector of the Scalamandré Museum. 


"The Duchess at the Hunt” and ‘The De- 
parture of Sancho for the Island of Bara- 
taria,”” after paintings by Charles Coypel, 
framed at each side; in the central medal- 
lion Dox Quixote on his horse Rossinante. 
Designs for the garlands and framing were 
by the painter Lovinfosse. This tapestry was 
part of a present from Napoleon I to the 

Prince of Hesse-Darmstadt in 1810. 


Below. Flemish ‘mille fleurs’’ tapestry from 
the collection of Kaiser Wilhelm and a 
simulation of the tapestry in living flowers. 
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“Flowers in Art” was the title of another 
exhibit—at the galleries of French and 
Company in New York City in April 1960 
—when tapestries, furniture, paintings, mir- 
rors, candelabras, and objets d’art, all em- 
ploying floral themes, were shown for the 
benefit of the New York City Beautification 
Program sponsored by the Fifth Avenue As- 
sociation. Arrangements of spring flowers 
dramatized the exhibit. 

One of the highlights of the show, which 
covered four centuries of flowers in = art, 
was a five by twenty-foot, sixteenth-century 
Flemish ‘mille fleurs” tapestry. In this 
tapestry from the collection of the late 
Kaiser Wilhelm in Potsdam Palace, three 
wreaths enclose landscape medallions against 
which appear the coats of arms of the fam- 
ily for whom the tapestry was woven. Simu- 
lating the floral design in actual flowers in- 
volved more than a demanding design task. 
Some of the flowers depicted in the tapestry 
are no longer available, and furthermore 
weavers in the sixteenth century often did 
not work from real flowers but created their 
own versions. The floral artists, under the 
direction of William Rutherford, landscape 
architect, and Everett Conklin did remark- 
ably well in their reproductions. 
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Robert Tyler Davis, museum consultant 
of French and Company, was the designer 
of the exhibit, “Flowers in Art.” 


Dr. Paul B. Sears, botanist and conser- 
vationist, retired from the faculty of Yale 
University on June 30, 1960. Dr. Sears went 
to Yale ten years ago to establish the first 
graduate program in research and instruc- 
tion in the conservation of the country’s 
natural resources. 


Dr. William H. Martin has retired as 
Dean of the College of Agriculture, Rutgers 
University, after serving the University for 
forty-five years. Special events were held 
in May to pay tribute to his many accom- 
plishments. 


Dr. Josiah L. Lowe, research professor of 
forest botany at the College of Forestry, Syra- 
cuse University, is spending five months in 
Great Britain, under a National Science 
Foundation grant, to continue his study of 
fungi which cause rot in wood. Dr. Lowe 
is recognized as an authority on the genus 
Poria, a very important group of wood- 
decay fungi. 

(Continued on page 164) 
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NOTES ON BOOKS (from page 153) 


State Garden Clubs. Her interpretation and 
adaptation of Japanese methods of flower 
arrangement are very practical. 


RELIGIOUS THEMES IN FLOWER ARRANGE- 
MENT. Ruth E. Mullins. 122 pages, illustrated, 
part colored, indexed. Hearthside Press, New 
York. 1959. $5.95. 

Of special interest are the symbolism plant 
lists. 


STEPPING STONES TO JAPANESE FLORAL ART. 
Rachel E. Carr. 6th rev. ed. 115 pages, il- 
lustrated, part colored. David McKay Co., 
New York. 1959. $4.95 
The author studied under Japanese mas- 

ters of floral art for a number of years. Her 

diagrams, photographs, and text are clear 
and understandable. 


THE HOME BOOK OF FLOWER ARRANGEMENTS 
USING ORIENTAL, EUROPEAN, AND COLO- 
NIAL CONTAINERS. Estelle G. Easterby. 156 
pages indexed, illustrated, part colored. Chil- 
ton Co., Philadelphia. 1960. $3.50. 

Mrs. Easterby has lectured and judged in 
many of the southern states. 


THE DRIFTWOOD BOOK. Mary E. Thompson. 
200 pages, illustrated. D. Van Nostrand Co., 
Princeton, N. J. 1960. $5.95 
Mrs. Thompson’s basic text and excellent 

arrangements are set off by Mr. Skirsky’s 

exquisite photographs. 


THE ROCKWELL’S NEW BOOK OF FLOWER AR- 
RANGEMENT. F. F. Rockwell and Esther C. 
Grayson. 336 pages, indexed, illustrated, 
part colored. Doubleday & Co., New York. 
1960. $5.95 
New, practical, comprehensive—a _ really 

complete encyclopedia of floral art. 


WOODFORMS AND DRY MATERIAL. Naida Gil- 
more Hayes. 47 pages, illustrated. Hayes 
Studio, Berkeley, Cal. 1960. $1.00 
43 photographs with descriptive captions. 


ECONOMIC PLANTS 


DIRECTORY OF THE HISTORIC CABINET 
WOODS. Lewis F. Hinckley. 186 pages, in- 
dexed, illustrated. Crown Publishers, New 
York. 1960. $5.95 
The botanically curious connoisseur of 

antique furniture will revel in this excellent 

work. 


PLANTS THAT CHANGED THE WORLD. Bertha 
S. Dodge. 183 pages, indexed, illustrated. 
Little Brown & Co., Boston. 1959. $3.50 
History making plants such as breadfruit, 

cocoa, rubber, quinine. Young readers should 

find this book entertaining as well as educa- 
tional. 


THE GRASSES; EARTH’S GREEN WEALTH. Alma 
Chesnut Moore. 150 pages, indexed, illus- 
trated. Macmillan Co., New York. 1960. $5.00 
Written chiefly for the layman in a de- 

lightfully readable style. Deals with those 

grasses which form man’s main. starchy 
foods—wheat, barley, sugar cane, oats, bam- 
boo, rye, corn, rice, sorghum, millet. 


USING WAYSIDE PLANTS. Nelson Coon. 3rd 
rev. ed. 254 pages, indexed, illustrated. 
Hearthside Press, New York. 1960. $3.95 
Limited to 100 plants found in northeast- 

ern United States. For the nature counselor 

this is the ideal book, as it abounds in edible 
plants, dve plants, medicinal plants, plant 
crafts, and so on. 
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CONSERVATION, NATURAL HISTORY, 
AND MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS 


A BOOK ABOUT BEES. Edwin Way Teale, 208 
pages, indexed, illustrated. Indiana Univer- 
sity Press, Bloomington, Ind. 1959. $1.95 
Eighty-five photographs by the author, or- 

iginally published as The Golden Throng. 


ADVENTURE IN NATURE. Edwin Way Teale. 
304 pages, illustrated. Dodd, Mead Co., New 
York. 1959. $4.00. 

A selection of writings from the author’s 
earlier works, some of which are now out- 
of-print. 


AMERICA’S WONDERLANDS; THE SCENIC NA- 
TIONAL PARKS AND MONUMENTS OF THE 
UNITED STATES. National Geographic So- 
ciety. 512 pages, illustrated, part colored. 
National Geographic Society. Washington, 
D. C. 1959. $11.50 
Superb production of text and _ pictures 

under the editorship of Merle Severy, Chief 

of the National Geographic Book Service. 


EVERGLADES—THE PARK STORY. William B. 
Robertson, Jr. 88 pages, illustrated. Univer- 
sity of Miami Press, Coral Gables, Fla. 1959. 
$1.00 
Generously illustrated account of the land- 

scape, mammals, birds, fish, invertebrates, 

plants, and Indians of Everglades National 


Park. 


FIND A CAREER IN CONSERVATION. Jean 
Smith. 160 pages, indexed, illustrated. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, New York. 1959. $2.75 
An up-to-date mine of information for 

the young person. Here are discussed the ad- 

vantages, disadvantages, and requirements 
of experience and education, and useful are 





the lists of organizations which offer ASSis 
tance. 


HOW TO GO LIVE IN THE WOODS ON $10 A 
WEEK. Bradford Angier. 269 pages, illus. 
trated. Stackpole Co., Harrisburg, Pa, 1959 
$5.00 | 
“Where is that going to be?” writes this 

author. “Alaska, Yukon Territory, British 

Columbia, Alberta, Saskatchewan, Manitoba 

Ontario, and Quebec.” An amazing -. 

sembly of facts, figures, and suggestions for 

a rugged existence. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE NATURAL HISTORY of 
THE SAN FRANCISCO BAY REGION. Arthur 
C. Smith. 72 pages, illustrated, part colored 
University of California Press, Berkeley, Col. 
1959. $1.50 
Useful features of this compact pocket. 

size booklet are the list of field trips and 

the biotic communities tabulation. 


MEDITATIONS ON GARDEN THEMES. Josephine 
Robertson. 112 pages. Abingdon Press, Nash. 
ville, Tenn. 1959. $1.75 
A collection of the author’s reminiscences 

of garden chats and visits here and abroad. 


NATIONAL PARKS IN CALIFORNIA. Dorr Yeo. 
ger. 96 pages, illustrated. Lane Publishing 
Co., Menlo Park, Cal. 1959. $1.95 
Well-illustrated accounts of the four na- 

tional parks of California—Yosemite, Las- 

sen Volcanic, Sequoia, and Kings Canyon. 


101 AMERICAN WILD FLOWERS. Jewell Casey, 
101 pages, indexed, illustrated. Vantage 
Press, New York. 1959. $3.00 
Flowers native to Texas predominate in 

this littke book which contains much inter- 

esting plant and folk lore. 





Growing Plants 


Without Soil! 


DR. MAXWELL BENTLEY 


COMMERCIAL HYDROPONICS. 


FACTS AND FIGURES. 


790 pages, 50 beautiful color plates. 


profusely illustrated, buckram binding. 


1959 


$45.00 


DR. MAXWELL BENTLEY 


SoIL-LESS GARDENING FOR 


FLAT AND HoME. 


140 pages, profusely illustrated. cloth. 


1957 


$3.00 
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FOUNDED IN NEW YORK 1872 


Dhe Wolds Leading "ulernalional Keoksellers 
31 EAST 10th STREET, NEW YORK 3,N. Y. 
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OUTDOOR REFERENCE GUIDE. Amelia Reynolds 
Long, comp. 288 pages, illustrated. Stack- 
pole Co., Harrisburg, Pa. 1959. $7.50 
A dictionary for the outdoorsman, contain- 

ing definitions and descriptions of plants, 

animals, fishing, hunting, and boating. 


THE HIGHWAY AND THE LANDSCAPE. W. 
Brewster Snow, ed. 230 pages, indexed, il- 
lystrated. Rutgers University Press, New 
Brunswick, N. J. 1959. $5.00. 

Twelve nationally known authorities are 
contributors to this volume. Especially use- 
ful are the chapters entitled “The Function- 
al Uses of Plants on the Complete High- 
way’ and “Suggested Plant Materials Lists” 
hy Dr. Richard P. White. 


THE NATURAL THING; THE LAND AND ITS 
CITIZENS. Pieter W. Fosburgh. 225 pages. 
Macmillan Co., New York. 1959. $4.75 
A selection of delighttul essays by a for- 

mer editor of The Conservationist, the off- 

cial publication of the New York State Con- 
servation Department. 


THE WORLD’S HAPPIEST GARDENERS. J. I. 
Rodale, ed. 128 pages, illustrated. Rodale 
Books Inc., Emmaus, Pa. 1959. $1.00 
A collection of short articles written by 

ardent followers of organic gardening. 


THIS LAND OF OURS; COMMUNITY AND CON- 
SERVATION PROJECTS FOR CITIZENS. Alice 
Harvey Hubbard. 272 pages, indexed. Mac- 
millan Co., New York. 1960. $4.95 
The former conservation chairman of the 

9th District of the Federated Garden Clubs 
of New York State, Inc., presents a wealth 
of information including lists of reserva- 
tions, sanctuaries, community gardens, and 
forests. 


THOUSAND ACRE MARSH. Dudley Cammett 
Lunt. 174 pages, illustrated. Macmillan Co., 
New York. 1959. $3.75 
Nature writing at its best—spring and 

winter in the marshes of Delaware, summer 

in the state of Maine. 


WILDLIFE CONSERVATION. Ira N. Gabrielson. 
2nd ed. 244 pages, indexed, illustrated. Mac- 
millan Co., New York. 1959. $5.50 
This edition includes a new chapter on 

the effect that changing practices in farm- 

ing have had on our quickly disappearing 
wildlife. 


WILDLIFE IN DANGER. Ivah Green. 128 pages, 
illustrated. Coward-McCann Inc., New York. 
1960. $3.50 
Fascinating text and excellent photographs 

of our extinct and nearly extinct birds and 

mammals, with an ardent plea to preserve 
those that are still with us. 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


A MAXTON BOOK ABOUT BEES AND WASPS. 
Valerie Swenson. 27 pages, illustrated, part 
colored. Maxton Publishers, Inc., New York. 
1959. $.69. 

Two-thirds of this fascinating little book 
are devoted to the honey-bee. However, the 
wornet, wasp, vellow jacket, and. bumble- 
bee are described and enchantingly illus- 
trated in color, 


A MAXTON BOOK ABOUT LIFE UNDER THE 
MICROSCOPE. William M. Hutchinson and 
Kathleen Henderson. 27 pages, illustrated, 
part colored. Maxton Publishers, Inc., New 
York. 1959. $.69. 


JULY-AUCUST.. 1960 


Sold by Leading 
Nurseries and 
Garden Supply 

Dealers. 
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hc Mtnacte Plast 


Say, ss 
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FEEDS ats ad 


The original instantly soluble high-nutrition 
plant food: Nitrogen 23%, Phosphoric Acid 
21%, Potash 17%, plus important trace ele- 
ments. Made only by RA-PID-GRO Corp.., 


Dansville, N. Y. 





The illustrations are based on models in 
the gallery of the Hall of Ocean Life and 
various other exhibits in the American Mu- 
seum of Natural History. For the voung 
beginner. 


THE ADVENTURE BOOK OF GROWING PLANTS. 
Frances M. Miner. 95 pages, indexed, illus- 
trated. Capitol Publishing Co., Inc., New 
York. 1959. $3.95 
Miss Miner is known to hundreds of chil- 

dren and teachers who have attended her 

gardening classes at the Brooklyn Botanic 

Garden. Her book is based on years of ex- 

perience in children’s garden work. 


ALL ABOUT THE ICE AGE. Patricia Lauber. 153 
pages, indexed, illustrated. Random House, 
New York. 1959. $1.95 
No. 31 in the “Allabout Books’ series. 

Many grown-ups could read this book with 

interest. 


ALL ABOUT THE JUNGLE. Armstrong Sperry. 
142 pages, indexed, illustrated. Random 
House, New York. 1959. $1.95 
Plants, animals, and men of the jungles 

of both hemispheres. 


BEFORE AND AFTER DINOSAURS. Lois and 
Louis Darling. 95 pages, illustrated. William 
Morrow & Co., New York. 1959. $2.95 
The illustrations by the authors make this 

fascinating for all ages from nine to ninetv- 

nine. 


CLIFF DWELLERS OF WALNUT CANYONS. Car- 
roll Lane Fenten and Alice Epstein. 64 pages, 
illustrated. John Day Co., Inc., New York. 
1960. $2.75 
About Arizona cliff dwellers of eight hun- 

dred years ago—the wild plants that they 


gathered, the houses that they built of stone 
and clay, and much more. Written in rhyth- 
mic prose, this book is well suited to being 
read aloud. 


HOW TO GROW HOUSE PLANTS. Millicent E. 
Selsam. 96 pages, illustrated. William Mor- 
row & Co., Inc., New York. 1960. $2.50 

Mrs. Selsam has almost a dozen titles to her 

credit. Her Play with Plants, Play with 

Seeds, Play with Trees are favorites in the 

children’s book corner of the Library of The 

New York Botanical Garden. 


OUR WORLD OF SCIENCE. Duane Bradley and 
Eugene Lord. 159 pages, indexed, illustrated. 
J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia. 1959. $3.00 
Young readers will find directions for per- 

forming experiments such as “floating steel 

on water,” “making inks for writing secrets,” 
and so forth. 


PLANTS THAT HEAL. Millicent E. Selsam. 96 
pages, indexed, illustrated. William Morrow 
& Co., Inc., New York. 1959. $2.50 
From the herbs of the medicine man to 

the twentieth-century stories of peniciilin 

and Rauwolfia. . 


SOON AFTER SEPTEMBER; THE STORY OF LIV- 
ING THINGS IN WINTER. Glenn O. Blough, 
and Jeanne Bendick. 48 pages, illustrated. 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., New York. 1959. 
$2.50 
This tells the very young reader some of 

the things that happen, just before winter 

sets in, to plants and animals. 


THE FIRST BOOK OF NATIONAL MONUMENTS. 
Norman Lobsenz. 90 pages, indexed, illus- 
trated. Franklin Watts Inc., New York, 1959. 
$1.95 
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For more and better 
plants from cuttings... 


Try the simple 
Rootone Dip: 








INOYoni(e ONE® 


New, improved Rootone now contains indole Latte 
acid that adds new rooting power to its already effec- 
tive formula. Use Rootone for softwood, hardwood or 
summer cuttings. Rootone with fungicide added helps 
prevent ‘damping off” and other soil-borne diseases. 
Y,-0z. packet 35c; 2-0z. jar $1.25. 


ROOTONE 


AMCHEM PRODUCTS, INC. 
(Formerly American Chemical Paint Co.) 
Niles, Calif. e AMBLER, PA. e St. Joseph, Mo. 


Rootone and Amchem are registered 
trademarks of Amchem Products, Inc. 


THE HOME OF RARE TREES 
Hardy Cedar of Lebanon — 3-4’... . $14.00 
One of the Most Picturesque Evergreens 

Dwarf Balsam Fir — 10” 


Globe Blue Spruce — 10”... 


Rare Evergreens for Bonsai 
BRIMFIELD GARDENS NURSERY 


245 Brimfield Road Wethersfield, Conn. 


This lively text with excellent photo- 
graphs will make the voung reader eager to 
visit some of our country’s beautiful land- 
marks. 


THE FIRST BOOK OF NATIONAL PARKS. Nor- 
man Lobsenz. 88 pages, indexed, illustrated. 
Franklin Watts Inc., New York. 1959. $1.95. 


Another of these reallv thrilling “first 
books.” 


THE FIRST BOOK OF WATER. F. C. Smith. 69 
pages, indexed, illustrated. Franklin Watts 
Inc., New York. 1959. $1.95 
Water for power, water for fun, water, 

water everywhere. A thrilling little book 

that teaches conservation well. 


THE TALE OF A MEADOW. Henry B. Kane, 119 


pages, indexed, illustrated. Alfred A. Knopf, 

1959. $3.00 

Plants and animals of a meadow in New 
England, illustrated by the author with pho- 
tographs and line drawings. 
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UNDER A GREEN ROOF; ANIMALS AND BIRDS 
OF OUR WOODS. Anne Marie Jauss. 64 
pages, illustrated. J. B. Lippincott Co., Phil- 
adelphia. 1960. $2.95 
Delightful glimpses of the animal inhabi- 

tants of eastern United States, the South- 

west, the wooded mountains of the Pacific 

Coast, Alaska, and Puerto Rico. 


WHO LIVES IN A FIELD. Duryea Morton. 127 
pages, illustrated. Coward-McCann Inc., New 
York. 1959. $3.00 
The habits and adventures of the wood- 

chuck, the white-footed mouse, the cotton- 

tail rabbit, and many more of their neigh- 
bors. The illustrations by Douglas Howland 
are exceptionally lovely. 


WONDERS OF THE ARCTIC. Jacquelyn Ber- 
rill. 95 pages, indexed, illustrated. Dodd, 
Mead & Co., New York. 1959. $2.95. 
Companion book to W onders of the Ant- 

arctic. Well-written accounts of the Arctic 

animals with a chapter on Arctic explorers. 


YOUR CHILD IN A SCIENTIFIC WORLD. Alber- 
tina A. Weinlander. 192 pages. Doubleday 
and Co., New York. 1959. $2.95 
For parents, teachers, nature counselors, 

and all those dedicated persons interested 

in science education for children. Has di- 

rectories of scientific supply houses, scientific 

organizations, lists of projects, experiments, 
etc., and a comprehensive bibliography. 


NOTES (from page 161) 


The results of Dr. Lowe’s study abroad 
will be published as part of a classification 
manual of fungi in North America. He has 
been working on the manual for the past 
fifteen vears and expects to complete it in 
1966 or 1967. 


Dr. Ivan M. Johnston. Associate Professor 


of Botany at Harvard University, died at 
the age of sixty-two on June 1, 1960. Dr. 
Johnston, an authority on the flowering 


plants of North and South America, had 
taught and engaged in research at Harvard 
for almost forty years. He was an assistant 
in the Gray Herbarium from 1922-1931, a 
research associate at the Arnold Arboretum 
from 1931-1938, its associate director from 
1948-1953, and at the time of his death a 
member of its professional staff. 


Visitors to The New York Botanical Gar- 
den within recent months have included: 
Dr. Henry A. Gleason, Head Curator Emer- 

itus, Dr. Gleason spent several days at 

the Garden on his way from Florida to 

New Hampshire, where he will spend the 

summer. 

Dr. James Whitehead, Director, Museum of 

Arts and Sciences, Staten Island. 

Dr. and Mrs. Roger McVaugh, University 
of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Dr. Robert T. Clausen, Cornell University, 

Ithaca, N. Y. 

Dr. Edgar T. Wherry, 
Dr. and Mrs. John C. 

Scott Horticultural 

more, Pa. 

Dr. and Mrs. Otto Degener, Mokuleia Beach, 

Oahu, Hawaii. 

Mrs. F. H. Affleta, Brookline, Mass. 
Frederic T. Steele, Littleton, N. H. 
Dr. Richard A. Howard, Director, Arnold 

Arboretum, Cambridge, Mass. 

Dr. Burdette E. Wagenknecht, Arnold Ar- 
boretum, Cambridge, Mass. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Wister, Arthur Hoyt 
Foundation, Swarth- 


Dr. Clarence E. Kobuski, 
tum, Cambridge, Mass. 

Dr. John C. Wright, Montana State College 
Bozeman, Mont. 

Dr. G. Staudt, Max Planko Institute, Ger. 
many. 

Mrs. Roxana S. Ferris, Stanford U Niversity, 
Stanford, Cal. 

Dr. Ralph C. Benedict, Brooklyn, N, y. 

Dr. S. K. Dutta, Calcutta, India. 

Dr. George Emery, Brookhaven Nationa] 
Laboratories, Upton, Long Island. 

Dr. Seymour Shapiro, Brookhaven National 
Laboratories, Upton, Long Island. 

Dr. James Brewbaker, Brookhaven Nationa] 
Laboratories, Upton, Long Island. 

Dr. Francis Drouet, Dept. of Botany, Uni- 
versity of Arizona. 

Dr. George Taylor, Director, Royal Botanic 
Gardens, Kew, Surrey, England. 

Dr. Ivan M. Johnston, Dept. of Botany. 


Arnold Arbore. 


Harvard University, Cambridge, Mas. 
Dr. Jose Cuatrecasas, U. S. National Mp. 
seum, Smithsonian Institute, Washington, 
-~ S 
Mr. and Mrs. Ambrose Brownell, Milway- 
kie, Ore. 


Everitt Miller, Horticulturist, 
Gardens, Kennett Square, Pa. 

Dr. and Mrs. John Pelton, Butler Univer. 
sity, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Dr. Ernest Sondheimer, College of Forestry, 
Rigg smo N. Y. 

Joan Gottleib, University 

ptm Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Dr. Theodore Kazimiroff, Bronx, New York 
City. 

H. Gordon 
York City. 

Dr. K. S. Thind, Amsibar, India. 

Dr. P. D. Peterson, Dobbs Ferry, New York. 

Dr. D. P. Satchell, Agrico Co., Westfield, 
N. J. 

Noah Edwards, Agrico Co., Westfield, N. J. 

Dr. Harold Clum, Dept. of Botany, Hunter 
College, New York City. 

Dr. Moritz Jagendorf, New York City. 
Dr. Isabel Taveres, University of Cali- 
tornia, Berkeley, Cal. 
Dr. John J. Wurdack, U. 
barium, Smithsonian 

ton, D. C. 
Dr. and Mrs. E. 
Plant Breeding, 
Dr. Milton 


waldo 


Longwood 


of Pennsyl- 


Howe, Research Corp., New 


S. National Her- 
Institute, Washing- 


K. Boom, Institute of 
Wageningen, Holland. 
Thiagode Mello, Institute Os- 
Cruz, Rio de Janeiro, Argentine. 


BOOK ORDERS 
The Garden 


book on 


Books reviewed in 


Journal or any other 


botany, horticulture, nature study. 
conservation, flower arranging, or 
kindred subjects may be ordered 
through Book Service. 


Members are entitled to 10% 
discount on the list price. 


When you place an order for 
books, please send check or money 
order, made out to 
The New York Botanical Garden, 


to Book Service. 


THE GARDEN JOURNAL 
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pines, 


= ih!) > “= Another example of 
| lg NA A Scientitic Research 
at work 
| 


A storm sweeps down leaving in its wake a split tree, years of stately 
growth and beauty shattered in a few minutes. There was a time when 
the axe was the only solution to this problem but today it is not always 
fatal. Where the break is not too severe, scientific tree care, like 
modern surgery, has developed a technique of “suturing” that not only 
closes the wound but permits the tree to regain its normal strength and 
vigor. “Sutures” in order to be effective must be promptly and skillfully 


, : applied so that the break is sealed against infection and the trunk and 
f ae large branches sway as a whole, not independently. This exacting 
. | i % process calls for trained technicians and precision instruments which is 
e. " the reason why ‘‘Bartlett’’ has spent years in the research and 
i development of techniques and materials for this important branch 
| : ji of shade tree care. 
_ (3 
‘I | Storm damage claims thousands of trees each year many of which could 
: have been saved by proper bracing and cabling. Don’t wait until 
| ‘ the injury occurs, call a Bartlett Tree Expert today for sound advice 
to i on how to protect your valuable shade trees the Scientific Way. 
| ig His local experience backed by the knowledge and technical advice of 
" the Bartlett Tree Research Laboratories is available for this and all 
| y other types of tree problems. | 
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< 7 axe % EXPERTS 


Home Office, Research Laboratories and Experimental Grounds, Bartlett School of Tree Surgery, Stamford, Conn. 
Local Offices from Maine to Florida and West to Illinois and Alabama. 


See your Local Telephone Directory for Local Address. 





There are so many wonderful NEW things 
in Wayside’s “BETTER-THAN-EVER” New catalog 


Not just new ... not just interesting . . . but invaluable for every gardener. Way. | 
side’s 256 page Spring Catalog is a treasury of the newest and most important plant 
offerings of 1960 and it contains the most comprehensive cultural information — 
offered in today’s garden books. Browse through it, delighting in the hundreds of 
true-color illustrations of Wayside’s quality-tested and growth-tested ‘‘Pedigreed” 
wonders. Study the pictorial descriptions of flowers, bulbs, vines, shrubs, roses 
trees and fruits to determine the most suitable for your garden. Keep this book 
always at hand in your library as an encyclopedic garden reference. 


The NEWEST and finest ROSES 


New HYBRID TEA ROSE, Josephine Bruce. Best and darkest of the dark red roses 
Striking, glossy, deep green foliage. Remarkably beautiful and full flowered . . . dag. 
zhing as a cut flower. 
New HYBRID TEA ROSE, Dawn. A long stemmed beauty. Colors are a treat to 
behold; pink, salmon and apricot with a hint of yellow tint. Medium sized, graceful 
plant of unusual strength. Exquisite when cut.. 
New FLORIBUNDA ROSE, Al/lgold represents a gold mine of satisfaction to the 
rose-loving gardener. From every corner of the world, we've received glowing praise 
. ‘ of its true golden color; unfading from bud to resplendent maturity. Unmatched for 
NEW 7. = hardiness, too. 
HYBRID TEA 2g New SINGLE ENGLISH ROSES offer a nostalgic charm that is as precious as it is un- 
ROSE if usual in today’s gardens. Fragrant, gracetul, easy to grow, these golden-zoned beauties 
i come in all shades from creamy-yellow to deepest salmon. 
Josephine Bruce 


The NEWEST, most beautiful SHRUBS and TREES 


New r New AZALEA, de Rothschild. Wayside’s exclusive Supreme Selections represent the 
> finest hybrids developed by master plantsman, Lionel de Rothschild. Blooms range 
De Rothschild onli - Ff from purest white to delicate pastels to dramatic gold, red and orange. Their hardiness 
AZALEAS —_ ww 7 % is unrivaled. 
oe | ‘ New ALTHEA, Blue Bird brings sky-blue beauty to your borders with magnificent 
single blossoms that measure a full 5 inches in diameter. They have a clarity of color 
never seen in any other Althea. Plant in sun, sit back, and watch Blue Bird flourish. 
New ABELIOPHYLLUM, Daustichum, called white torsythia, is a most beautiful 
conversation plant. Palest pink when buds open, this 3/2 foot, sun-worshiping shrub 
soon turns into the most welcome snow-white Spring flower-drift you've ever seen. 
New VIBURNUM, Pink Beauty is a pink Tomentosum that surpasses all other shrubs 
for delicate and bountiful beauty. Flowers open white and gradually turn to clear, 
sunset pink. Amazingly, it prefers only the simplest of care. 
New MALUS Red Jade. A two-season beauty that originated in New York's famous . 
Brooklyn Botanic Gardens. In Spring, this sottly weeping tree is a flower-tall of white; 
in Autumn, the fruit ripens to striking scarlet, a marvelous display. 
New ROBINIA, Frvesfa makes a bright three-season showing as patio or lawn tree, 
Spring brings pale yellow leaf buds that open to rich gold plumes, slowly turning 
copper as Fall approaches. Thorns gleam red; the shoots, orange—untorgettable color 


fantasy. 
The NEWEST and hardiest PERENNIALS 


New DICENTRA, Bountiful is a non-stop bloomer. From bud-break in Spring 
through mid-summer, it produces masses of fuchsia-red flowers that are almost double 
the size of the common Plumy Bleeding Heart. Early Fall to frost, blossoms again 
cover its handsome dark green foliage. 

Neu GENTIANA, Maékinoi, makes a lovely spot of color in late Summer and early 
Fall gardens. A deep Gentian-blue, celebrated in song and story, new Oriental-import 
Makinoz grows about 12 inches tall and has been proven exceptionally hardy by 

Wayside testing. 
HOSTA, Thomas Hogg. An unusually handsome border plant. Large, glossy leaves of 
richest green are dramatically edged in silver. In early Fall, its lovely lavender flowers 

| are a charming accent. 
NEW see, Netw” PHLOX, Symons-Jeune Hybrids, created in England, bring to your Phlox col- 
(e me lectio.. extreme hardiness, exquisite clarity and variety of color plus extraordinary 
HARDY PHLOX eee "nn a abundance of blooms shading from white to brilliant orange-scarlet and deep salmon- 
Starfire Ce el me pink. 

{tay oS “ % § New PHLOX, Starfire, a sure-fire hit in any man’s garden, brings you right into the 

collector’s class among phlox-men. Starfire is the only true-red Phlox. Rare as a true: 
blue friend and as easily cultivated as the most casual of acquaintances. 
New SEDUM, Indian Chief provides a gorgeous spot of color in your Fall border. 
All during the Spring and Summer it offers an oasis of cool, gray-green foliage; then in 
cooler weather, it tops itself with red-copper blooms that would be stunning against a 
background of Wayside Chrysanthemums. 


SEND FOR THE WORLD’S FINEST 
HORTICULTURAL BOOK-CATALOG 


To get your copy of the most complete garden catalog ever compiled, please enclose $1.00 

with your request, to cover postage and handling costs of this heavy book. Nothing can 
compare with its magnificent selection of rare and unusual new things. 256 pages 
with hundreds of true-color illustrations and helpful cultural directions. 
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